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FOfKTU  CENTENARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  LIMA. 

In  thisj  oster  wJonial  Lima  is  typified  by  a  lady  wealing  her  shawl  in  the  coquetlUh  fashion  long 
.followed  in  the  viceregal  capital  of  Peru.  The  famous  Torre  Tagle  Palace  forms  the  background. 


LIMA 

By  Anc^ijca  J*ai.ma‘ 

To  Bel^n  <te  Osma,  illustrious 
citizen  of  l.ima,  who  devotes 
lier  noblest  labors  to  our  city 

JAXlWRY  18,  lOSf),  marks  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lima, 
tliat  lovable  city  whose  name  in  Sjianish  means  both  an  aromatie 
fruit  and  a  file,  the  delicate  steel  instrument  which  ])olishes, 
smoothes,  and  persistently  yet  gently  breaks  chains  jind  overcomes 
obstacles.  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  great  captain  of  heroic  adven¬ 
tures,  founded  it  in  the  Pachacamac  Valley  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rimae, 
sheltered  by  the  majestic  Andes  and  looking  out  over  the  Pacific, 
through  its  splendid  window,  the  port  of  ('allao.  Charles  V  and  his 
mother-  Queen  Juana,  who  while  still  young  lost  her  reason  through 
love-  named  it  “The  City  of  the  Kings”  and  granted  it  a  noble  coat 
of  arms  with  three  crowns  and  a  double-headed  eagle. 

As  the  compiering  Pizarro  advanced  through  the  vast  territory  of 
Peru,  he  founded  Spanish  cities:  Piura,  Trujillo  the  namesake  of 
the  village  in  Extremadura  where  he  was  born-  Jauja,  Lima,  the 
city  which  he  preferred  and  which  he  indulged  like  a  favorite  daughter. 
He  made  it  the  capital  of  the  new  realm  and  installed  the  Ayunta- 
miento  only  twelve  days  after  it  had  been  founded;  the  first  mayors 
were  his  companions  in  anns,  Nicolas  de  Ribera  the  elder  and  Juan 
Tello,  both  of  whom  figured,  with  Don  Francisco,  among  the  eleven 
founders  of  the  city. 

Transformed  through  his  daring  exploits  from  an  untutored 
soldier  into  a  maniuis  and  governor,  l^izarro  devoted  himself  to 

>  Sefiorita  Palma,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Peruvian  author  and  scholar  Ricardo  Palma,  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer  and  the  author  of  several  books.  Among  these  may  he  cited  lencida  (iyi8);  Por  Stnda 
Propria  (1921);  Coloniajt  RomarUico,  awarded  a  prize  by  the  International  Literary  Congress  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1921;  and  Tiempot  de  la  Patria  Vieja,  which  won  the  first  prize  in  the  Ayacucho  Contest  held  in 
Lima  in  1924.  Sehorita  Palma  was  a  Peruvian  delegate  to  the  Inter- American  Congress  of  Women  meeting 
in  Panama  in  1926,  and  to  the  Seville  £.Yposition  in  1929;  she  is  a  member  of  several  Spanish  academies. 
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organizing  and  improving  his  seat  of  authority.  He  laid  out  the  city 
in  regular  scpiares,  like  a  checkerboard,  indicated  the  main  plaza, 
and  made  it  easy  for  religious  communities  to  build  churches  and 
monasteries.  Around  the  plaza  he  began  edifices  to  house  the  powers 
of  state:  Palaces  for  the  Government  and  the  archbishops,  the 
Cathedral,  the  City  Hall.  The  Concpiistador  cherished  a  dream  that 
his  cathedral  should  equal  and  even  surpass  in  magnificence  that 
of  Seville;  and  perhaps  he  also  dreamed  of  spending  long  years  in  the 
Governor’s  Palace.  Providence  willed  otherwise.  On  June  26,  1551, 
onl}'  a  little  more  than  six  years  after  that  January  18  which  marked 
the  birth  of  Lima,  its  founder,  after  desperate  defense,  fell  under  the 
attack  of  conspirators.  For  a  brief  space  a  tile  in  the  palace  was 
stained  with  the  cross  which  the  Christian  warrior  traced  with  his 
life  blood  as,  for  the  last  time,  he  called  upon  Jesus.  In  the  garden 
may  still  be  seen,  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  its  venerable  branches 
grotesquely  twisted,  the  fig  tree  which  he  planted  and  on  which  the 
eyes  and  thoughts  of  Viceroys  and  Presidents  of  Peru  have  since  so 
often  rested. 

During  that  fwst  century  the  inhabitants  of  our  capital  who 
numbered  barely  seventy  at  the  beginning — were  busily  building. 
It  was  then  that  the  foundations  of  the  finest  churches  of  Lima  w’ere 
laid — Santo  Domingo,  La  Merced,  San  Agustm,  monumental  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  the  modest  little  church  of  the  Barefoot 
Friars  and  their  convent  which,  at  the  foot  of  San  Cristobal,  evokes 
pious  memories  of  Assisi. 

In  that  period,  too,  the  first  convents  were  founded.  A  romantic 
aura  of  romance  and  tragedy  surrounds  Doha  Mencla  de  Sosa  y 
Alcaraz,  the  founder  of  the  earliest  one.  “An  especially  beautiful 
woman  who  was  adored  by  her  husband,  Don  Francisco  Hernandez 
Giron,  she  accompanied  him  everywhere  during  the  revolution  which 
he  had  headed  to  defend  certain  rights  and  privileges.  For  a  year  the 
rebels  were  favored  by  success,  and  the  chieftain  took  pleasure  in  the 
visits  which  his  wife  made  to  the  towns  and  cities  supporting  his  cause, 
with  such  pomp  and  pageantry  that  she  w'as  called  ‘Queen  of  Peru.’ 
After  Giron  was  defeated  and  executed,  in  1554,  his  head  was  displayed 
above  the  pillory  in  the  Plaza  in  Lima,  by  order  of  the  Royal 
Audiencia.  Dona  Mencia  was  griefstricken  and  saw  the  hollowness 
of  the  worldly  triumphs  which  had  come  to  so  bitter  an  end ;  therefore, 
in  her  mansion  in  the  Calle  de  Concha,  she  established  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Incarnation,  1558,  under  the  direction  of  her  mother  Doha 
I.<eonor  de  Portocarrero,  a  house  for  pious  w’omen  which  both  entered. 
Years  later  it  became  a  full-fledged  convent,  thanks  to  the  protection 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cahete,  then  Viceroy,  and  of  several  aristocratic 
women  who,  when  they  became  nuns,  endowed  the  Convent  of  the 
Incarnation  with  all  their  worldly  goods.  Disagreements  with  the 
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superior  of  San  Agustin  caused  the  convent  to  be  moved  to  its  present 
location,  bought  for  it  by  the  archbishop,  Fray  Jeronimo  de  Loaysa. 
Before  the  widow  shut  herself  away  forever  in  the  cloister,  however, 
she  managed,  thanks  to  the  gallant  daring  of  a  nobleman  recently 
arrived  from  Spain  who  risked  his  life  in  the  deed,  to  have  her 
husband’s  head  removed  from  the  pillory  and  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.”  ‘ 

Ijess  romantic,  but  no  less  interesting  historically,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Conception.  She  was  Doha  Ines  de  Ribera,  the 
first  Spanish  woman  to  come  to  Peini;  her  first  husband  was  Martin 


TUK  CIII  KI'H  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  iimKnini'ence  of  the  exterior  stonework,  altars,  choir,  carve<l  ceilings,  and  tiled  cloisters  makes  this 
church  an  architectural  masterpier-e  of  the  xvi  century. 

de  Alcantara,  Pizarro’s  half-brother  and  loyal  companion,  who  died 

(at  his  side  after  fighting  valiantly  to  save  him.  Some  time  afterward 
Doha  In4s  married  Don  Antonio  de  Ribera,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
i  Santiago  and  the  royal  standard-bearer  of  Lima;  when  he  too  died, 

I  the  afllicted  woman  spent  her  wealth  in  building  the  above-mentioned 

convent,  where  she  took  vows  and  lived  the  rest  of  her  long  life, 
I  dying  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  eleven. 

i  Other  things,  of  a  very  different  sort,  were  done  by  the  women  of 

I  Lima,  who  were  born  wits  and  cociuettes.  For  e.xample,  they  invented 

I  the  costume  called  saya  y  manto,  which  harked  hack  to  their  distant 

) 


I  “Las  .Mujeres  del  Peru”,  a  lecture  by  .\ng^lica  Palma. 
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Moorish  ancestors  with  one  very  individual  and  distinctively  Limenan 
detail;  their  black  scarves,  unlike  those  of  the  Tarifan  women,  did  not 
leave  both  ej'es  uncovered,  but,  held  up  roguishly  across  the  face  by 
a  jeweled  left  hand,  disclosed  the  line  of  the  nose,  the  softness  of  one 
cheek,  and  a  single  eve,  gleaming  expressively  under  a  velvetv  arched 


In  loot,  during  tlie  reign  ot  the  tilth  \  iceroy,  that  sagacious  poli¬ 
tician  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  the  University  of  San  Marcos  was 
founded  in  Lima;  it  is  the  dean  of  all  American  universities,  with  a 
glorious  past  and  a  troubled  present. 

This  completes  the  enumeration  of  the  three  factors  of  prime  human 
importance  which,  in  the  budding  Lima  of  the  fifteen  hundreds,  made 


MAIN  PATIO  OF  TUF,  TORRE  TAOLE  PALACE. 

This  beautiful  colonial  inansioii  is  now  the  .Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 

liistorA’ and  created  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  city:  Church,  university, 
woman. 

The  Church:  Ill-omened  blaze  of  iiupiisitorial  bonfires;  loving 
kindness  of  Fray  fleronimo  de  Loaysa  and  of  Santo  Toribio  de  Mogro- 
vejo,  the  first  prelates  of  the  archdiocese;  scholastic  philosophy;  con¬ 
tinuous  scratching  of  pens  on  sheets  of  parchment,  which  were  to 
become  the  foundations  of  Peruvian  historical  and  scientific  studies 
and  give  to  Spanish  literature  its  greatest  religious  epic.  La  Cristiada, 
by  Fray  Diego  de  Hojeda;  penitent  asceticism,  prayers,  miracles, 
ecstasies,  marvels  of  love  and  of  grief,  which  raised  to  sainthood 
Francisco  Solano  and  Juan  Masfas,  Martin  de  Forres,  and  Rosa  of 
Lima,  the  sweet  Peruvian  maiden  of  fragrant  name. 


Since  the  university  was  born  of  the  Dominican  order,  it  was  linked 
to  the  church,  although  after  it  was  secularized  palatine  and  worldly 
influences  became  more  pronounced  there.  The  wealthy  and  cul¬ 
tured  viceregal  capital  took  great  delight  in  university  functions  and 
ceremonies,  whether  the  granting  of  degrees  or  the  reception  of  vice¬ 
roys  and  archbishops.  The  former  lasted  two  days.  “The  candidate 
for  the  doctorate,  w'ho  had  already  passed  the  e.xacting  e.xaminations 
for  the  lower  degree,  decorated  the  doorway  of  his  house  wdth  his  coat 
of  arms  under  a  canopy,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony  went  up  and 
down  the  city  to  the  music  of  kettledrums,  trumpets,  and  flutes,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  standards  and  maces  of  the  royal  school  and  lackeys 
and  pages  in  livery,  and  followed  by  the  president,  all  the  masters  and 
doctors  in  their  doctoral  robes  and  insignia,  and  a  great  throng  of 
riders  on  horseback.  The  day  the  degree  was  conferred,  the  retinue 
went  from  the  candidate’s  house  to  the  cathedral.”  ^  There,  in  the 
chapel  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Antigua,  before  a  learned  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  audience,  the  candidate  discussed  in  Latin  the  subject  assigned 
to  him,  listened  to  el  vejamen,  or  jocular  speech  addressed  to  liim  by  a 
fellow  student,  and  took  the  customary  vows;  then  the  chancellor 
bestowed  the  degree  on  him  “and  his  sponsor  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace,  put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  gave  him  a  book,  as  symbols  of 


TUK  AKC'HBISHOP'S  PALACE. 

This  modern  building  is  n  fine  exumple  of  Spanish  Keaaissanee  isimhined  with  Spanish  colonial 
architecture. 


>  "  I.a  Historia  en  el  Peru  ”,  by  }os6  de  la  Kiva-Agiiero,  Lima,  lUlO. 
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knowledge,  and  {jirt  him  with  a  sword  and  j)iit  on  him  j;oldon  spurs, 
as  was  usual  in  taking  the  vows  of  the  military  orders  of  knighthood.”'* 
Thus  the  Royal  and  Pontifical  Univei’sity  acc|uired  a  new  doctor; 
he  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  president  and  professors,  who  em¬ 
braced  him  and  gave  him  a  seat  among  them.  That  marked  the  end 
of  the  ceremony,  hut  not  of  the  entertainment;  a  savory  luncheon  at 
the  home  of  the  hero  of  the  occasion  was  still  to  eome;  after  that,  in 


I'  r  I,  p  I T  1  .\  T  n,K 
('lURCH  OK  MAKIA 
MAODALE.NA. 


In  a  churrh  in  MaKilalenit 
Vieja,  a  suburl)  of  Lima 
w  hpreSan  Martin  and  Boli¬ 
var  sufoessively  lived  in  the 
house  now  the  Museo  Roli- 
varano,  is  this  handsome 
|iui|iit  which  testifies  to  the 
ability  of  colonial  artists. 


the  afternoon,  he  and  his  brilliant  retinue  were  to  he  seen  at  a  hull 
fight. 

Even  greater  splendor  was  displayed  in  receiving  the  viceroys  who 
attended  in  official  pomp  the  poetry  contests  with  which  the  uni¬ 
versity  welcomed  them  on  their  arrival.  On  these  occasions  there 
was  not  only  greater  splendor,  hut  also  a  greater  show  of  cultural  pre¬ 
tension  in  the  bombastic  speeches  and  the  intricate  and  affected  verse. 


•  ‘‘I.a  Uistoria  en  el  Pen'i”,  by  JosA  de  la  Riva-.Vgiiero.  Lima,  IhlO. 
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As  for  woman,  we  Imvc  ailready  seen  that  in  Santa  Kosa  she  achieved 
spiritiml  heifjhts.  We  have  also  seen  that  liere  below,  in  this  com¬ 
plicated  life  on  earth,  where  human  beings  move  to  and  fro  under  the 
spur  of  instincts,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  the  women  of  Ijima  gave  a 
distinctive  touch  to  the  life  of  their  city  by  the  costume  which  their 
mischievous  fancy  had  invented,  a  costume  well  fitted  for  the  audacity 
of  disguise  and  for  the  wit  of  gallant  repartee. 

Repartee  -why  omit  it  from  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
IJmenans?  Since  the  city  was  settled  mainly  by  Castilians,  Andalu¬ 
sians  and  Extremadurans,  our  Spanisli  was  not  corrupted  by  dialects; 
we  liave,  moreover,  enlarged  the  language,  giving  it  special  savor — with- 


INTKRIOR  OF  TIIK  NATIOXAI.  MCSKI  M  OF  HISTORY. 

In  the  forevrniinil  is  nn  eiKhteenth-centiiry  vieerepnl  cnarh,  nnd  in  the  hackcroumi  are  various  historiral 

paint  inits. 


out  attacking  syntax,  its  skeleton — by  contributions  from  indigenous 
tongues  and  the  necessary  invention  of  words  and  phrases  to  express 
our  Peruvian  peculiarities.  This  is  one  reason  why  Peruvian  litera¬ 
ture  has  enriched  that  of  America  with  an  individual  accent,  creolism. 

The  aristocratic  and  learned  capital,  where  in  the  Governor’s 
Palace  the  Poet-Viceroy  Esquilache  held  literary  gatherings,  the  Mar- 
(piis  de  Castell  dos  Kins  sponsored  academic  meetings,  and  the  Count 
of  Santistehan  wrote  a  volume  of  Latin  verses  which  he  called — by  a 
title  which  a  modernist  would  not  disdain — Lan  Iloras  Sucesivas  (Suc¬ 
cessive  Hours),  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  saw  its  first  bard 
ajipear  in  el  poeta  de  la  Ribera,  Don  Juan  del  Valle  y  Caviedes. 
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Unintentionally — as  often  in  artistic  creation — through  the  sponta-  \ 

neity  of  his  jesting  keenness  and  his  flashing  wit,  both  qualities  native 
to  Peru,  this  rakish  and  jocose  poet  began  the  literary  tradition  of  t 

Lima  which  later,  during  the  Rejiublic,  was  enhanced  by  Segura,  ! 

Felipe  Pardo,  Kicardo  Palma,  and,  in  the  present  centurj’,  I^onidas  \ 

Yerovi. 

Down  through  the  years,  in  spite  of  changes,  the  writers  and  artists  1 

of  lima  have  interpreted  with  loving  care  the  complex  sold  of  their 
city,  mindful  of  the  past,  eager  for  progress,  romantic  and  novelesque. 

IVrhaps  these  capricious  contrasts,  which  lift  it  out  of  the  ordinary,  » 

explain  the  indefinable  attraction  which  made  Rubdn  Dario  exclaim,  , 

“lama  is  charm  itself.” 


PAKgUE  l)E  I.A  RESERVA. 

Pieturesiiut*  tiled  fuuiilains,  pergulas,  great  ituttery  jars,  aud  Incan  decorative  motifs  embellish  the  most 
extensive  and  laiaiitifiil  of  Lima’s  parks. 


TO  LIMA,  ON  HER  400TH  ANNIVERSARY 


By  Philip  Ainsworth  Means 

Author  of  ‘Wncient  Civilization.^  of  the  Atnlrn”  and  of  “Fall  of  the  Inca  Empire 
and  the  Spanixh  Rule  in  Fern:  l7St)” 

TIIK  Tliricp  (’rowned  (’ity  of  tho  Kin^s,  coniiiionly  called  Lima, 
is  about  to  celebrate  her  4()()th  birthday.  An  event  of  this  kind 
naturally  calls  fortli  conjirat illations  from  the  friends  of  the  celebrant 
and,  in  this  ease,  inevitably  jiroduces  both  retrospection  and  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Lima,  though  now  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  is  today 
a  finer  city  than  she  ever  was  before  and  that  she  is  destined  to  attain 
to  a  still  more  distinguished  future. 

When  first  1  went  thither,  twenty  years  ago,  Lima  was  still  the 
«|uaint,  partly  Moorish  and  very  Spanish  city  she  had  been  for  cen¬ 
turies.  In  her  streets,  straight,  narrow,  and  crowded,  automobiles 
were  already  numerous  but  still  novel  enough  to  cause  a  considerahle 
stir  as  they  sped  along  among  the  more  traditional  horse-carriages 
and  the  strings  of  patient  donkeys.  The  jiavements  were  mainly  of 
cobble-stones  and,  aided  by  the  universal  overhanging  balconies,  made 
a  din  of  wheels  which,  in  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  was  almost  deafen¬ 
ing.  The  homes  of  the  principal  families  were  still  in  the  city  proper 
and  were  still  the  spacious  mansions  with  flower-decked  patios  that 
had  been  customary  in  IJma  almost  since  it  was  first  built.  The  chief 
breathing-places  of  the  city  were  the  Plaza  Mayor,  with  its  lively 
portales  along  two  sides  and  the  Government  Palace  and  the  Cathedral 
on  the  other  two,  and  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  the  Plaza  de  San  Francisco, 
and  a  few  other  small  squares  before  the  chief  churches.  E.xcept  on 
the  Colmena  and  the  Paseo  Col6n,  then  the  only  wide  streets,  the 
architecture  was  almost  wholly  Spanish-colonial,  and  where  it  was 
not  one  wished  that  it  were. 

Life  was  highly  enjoyable  and  extremely  stimulating  because  there 
never  was  better  conversation  nor  more  agreeable  hospitality  than 
IJma  society  has  always  afforded;  yet,  although  a  great  deal  of  sump¬ 
tuousness  and  beauty  was  to  be  found  in  many  houses,  it  was  all 
unaffected  and  effortless.  Hospitality  and  a  generous  wish  to  show 
kindness  to  the  visiting  stranger  were  the  general  rule,  and  it  was  all 
placed  in  a  setting  which  differed  only  in  detail  from  what  it  has  been 
for  centuries.  Lima,  in  short,  closely  hemmed  in  by  still  almost 
undeveloped  country,  was  a  late  Renaissance  Spanish  city,  a  micro¬ 
cosm  of  predominantly  European  character  set  down  in  a  vast  Andean 
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AIKVIKW  OK  LIMA  FKOM 
THE  WEST. 


In  the  forettriiund  is  the  l’ar<iue  <le  la 
Keserva,  ami  t)eyon<l  it  the  Zn- 
ohigical  Oanlens.  In  the  hack- 
)!r<iiinil  rise  the  foothills  of  the 
Amies.  Tlie  sea  is  some  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  |N)int 
whenre  the  picture  was  taken. 
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landscape  which  seemed  to  dominate  the  city  closely  concentrated 
within  the  still  restrainin^r  line  of  its  vanished  ramparts. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  colonial  Lima  which  Kicardo  Palma  has  immor¬ 
talized  in  his  inimitable  Tradiciones  Peruanas.  Callao,  two  leagues 
away  upon  its  island-sheltered  hay,  was  a  separate  city  which  one 
reached  by  train  or  by  long-distance  tram-car;  Miraflores,  Barranco, 
and  Chorrillos,  tree-howered  towns  beside  the  sea  in  one  direction, 
and  Magdalena  del  Mar  in  another,  were  so  many  summer  resorts, 
served  admirably  by  trams,  h\it  nevertheless  regarded  as  being  well 
away  from  the  city  of  Lima,  ('hosica,  \ip  the  Kimac  Valley  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  was  still  often  spoken  of  as  being  “in  the 
interior”;  and  Anc6n  was  a  fashionable  watering-place  looked  upon 
as  being  well  to  the  north. 

How  different  all  this  is  today!  The  old  parts  of  Lima  are  as  pic- 
turescpie  as  ever  and  still  preserve  their  ancient  charm.  But  there 
are  many  changes.  Most  of  the  well-to-do  folk  now  live  outside  of 
Idma,  the  central  part  of  which  is  now  almost  wholly  filled  with  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  result  of  the  imperious  march  of  progress.  In  the 
commercial  quarter  tall  buildings  rise  in  close  formation,  housing 
offices  and  stores;  and  very  handsome  hank  buildings,  including  one 
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AIK  VIKW  OF  THK  CKNTKAL  FARTS  OF  LIMA. 

In  the  renter  is  the  Plant  Mayor,  and  lieyond  it  the  trianitular  Plaza  Bolivar  with  the  Cham  Iter  of  Deputies 
risini:  on  the  far  side  of  it. 
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Italian  institution  and  two  or  tliroe  North  American  ones,  as  well  as 
numerous  Peruvian  financial  establishments,  fjive  an  air  of  dynamic 
modernity  to  the  business  section  of  the  city,  but  without  really 
clashinf:  with  the  older  structures  round  about.  The  contrast  is  the 
result  of  an  inevitable  transition  and  of  a  speedinji-up  of  the  general 
tempo,  so  that  it  neither  offends  the  eye  nor  affronts  one’s  sense  of 
fitness. 

Improvements  horn  of  progress  d(»  not  always  imply  a  break  with 
the  past,  however,  for  certain  of  the  new  buildings,  such  as  the  arch- 
bisho|)’s  palace  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  a  quiet 
street  away  from  the  center  of  things,  and  the  (Iran  Hotel  Bolivar 
in  the  handsome  new  Plaza  San  Martin,  have  all  been  designed  by 
clever  architects  in  such  a  way  that  the  traditional  architecture  of 
Lima  has  been  well  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  Thus,  in 
logical  manner,  the  past  merges  into  the  present — and  points  toward 
the  future. 

The  greatest  contrasts,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  are  to  he  seen  in 
the  surroundings  of  Lima.  In  recent  veal's  not  only  have  the  streets 
of  the  city  been  paved  with  as|)halt,  hut  also  a  great  number  of 
splendid  roads  have  been  built  in  many  directions.  Seen  by  night 
from  a  ship  in  (''allao  harbor  these  great  arteries  are  so  many  bands 
of  light  radiating  from  the  central  glow  which  is  Lima  proper,  and, 
so  seen,  they  bring  home  to  one  the  fact  that  what  was  a  city  of  small 
area  with  other  towns  more  or  less  removed  from  it  has  become  a 
great  metropolitan  district,  closely  knit  together  and  extending  for 
many  miles  down  to  the  shore  and  along  the  sea  from  Callao  to  Mira- 
flores,  Barranco  and  Chorrillos  twinkling  in  the  distance. 

In  the  area  thus  described  there  is  great  variety  to  delight  the  eye. 
What  was  once  bleak  desert  is  now  an  urban  area  green  with  lawns 
and  gay  with  gardens.  Tall,  feathery  trees  of  many  kinds  are  plentiful, 
and  here  and  there  the  brown  mass  of  some  ancient  hmca  (pyramid) 
speaks  of  the  age  before  Lima  was  founded.  The  architecture  in  the 
newer  sections  is  for  the  most  part  an  adaptation  of  the  Peruvian 
colonial  style,  spacious  and  dignified.  The  old-time  patio  is  tending 
to  disappear,  however,  which  some  regard  as  a  pity;  but,  as  it  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  an  increasing  use  of  gardens  with  lawns,  trees,  and 
flowers,  the  loss  is  not  great  after  all.  In  general  aspect  the  new 
streets  are  gay,  attractive,  and  colorful,  the  handsomest  houses  being 
along  the  Avenida  Arequipa,  running  in  a  broad  straight  line  from 
Lima  to  Miraflores,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  Country 
Club  de  Lima. 

That  institution,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  modern 
life  in  Lima.  There  one  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Peruvians  whose 
names  are  the  history  of  their  country  and  also  leading  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  of  the  foreign  colonies,  all  mingling  together 
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in  ^ood  fellowship.  Swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  polo  are  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The  building  itself  is 
worthy  of  the  part  that  it  plays  in  modern  social  life;  for,  in  all  its 
parts,  it  is  one  of  the  best-planned  and  sightliest  club  houses  in  the 
w'orld. 

Going  farther  afield,  for  a  time,  one  may  say  that  the  horizon  of 
Limenan  life  was  widened  immeasurably  in  recent  years.  To  take  a 
taxicab  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  to  go  to  Chosica  for  lunch  or  dinner 

OIRON  1)E  LA  LNIO.V. 

This,  the  principal  shoppinR 
street,  runs  from  the  Plaia 
Mayor  to  the  Plaza  San 
Martin,  and  represents  the 
older  aspect  of  Lima. 


with  friends  is  now  a  commonplace.  It  is  even  possible  to  taxi  up  to 
Matucana  high  in  the  mountains  for  a  picnic.  Toward  the  south  from 
Lima  one  can  easily  reach  Pachacamac  and  its  impressive  ruins  in  a 
little  more  than  an  hour’s  delightful  motor  riding  through  varied 
scenery  of  cultivated  fields,  desert,  and  glimpses  of  the  Pacific  with 
its  millions  of  birds  and  its  off-shore  islands.  In  1914  a  journey  to 
Pachacamac  had  still  to  be  performed  on  horseback  and  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  expedition. 

101132— 34— Bull.  1 - 2 
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Here  ii  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  the  intelligence  and  activity 
of  the  Touring  Club  Peruano  to  which  is  due,  in  large  measure,  credit 
for  the  great  increase  of  interest  in  road  building  and  motor  touring 
in  Peru.  The  Rotary  Club  de  Lima  has  also  played  an  important  part 
in  making  the  Limehans  conscious  of  their  own  country  and  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  resources.  These  two  clubs,  mainly  composed 
of  Peruvians  but  including  also  foreigners  who  live  in  Peru  and  have 
the  country’s  welfare  at  heart,  are  typical  of  the  new  spirit  which  is 
informing  not  only  Lima  but  also  all  parts  of  the  land.  While  there  is 
no  trace  of  petty  exclusiveness — for  the  Peruvians  have  always  been 
lavishly  generous  in  their  wish  to  share  their  good  things  with  foreign- 


■MONL’.ME.NT  TO  SAN  MARTI.N. 

In  this  monument  the  Spanish  scul|)tnr  nenlliiire  has  pictured  San  Martin  on  his  heroic  crossini;  of  the 

.\ndes. 


ers  who  will  appreciate  them — there  is  a  very  decided  tendency  to¬ 
ward  a  greater  degree  than  formerly  of  leadership  by  Peruvians — which 
is  precisely  as  it  should  be. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  arts  and  in  archaeology.  In  the 
December  1933  number  of  the  Bulletin  there  was  an  illuminating 
article  by  Carlos  Raygada  about  modern  Peruvian  art  and  especially 
the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  whose  head  is  the  justly  celebrated 
Jos6  Sabogal.  The  influence  of  that  school  reaches  into  many  parts 
of  the  country,  quickening  and  deepening  the  younger  artists’  ability 
to  render  in  terms  of  art  the  inner  meaning  of  their  nation’s  life.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  tradition  of  the  glorious  past,  and 
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that  of  the  great  native  race  of  the  land,  are  very  strong,  influencing 
profoundly  the  whole  trend  of  aesthetic  and  intellectual  growth  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stamp  it  indelibly  with  a  purely  Peruvian 
character. 

Again,  in  archaeology,  the  leadership  of  Peruvian  scientists  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  quite  rightly  so.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Luis  E. 
Valcarcel,  whose  recent  work  at  his  native  city  of  Cuzco,  and  else¬ 
where,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin,*  the  National 
Museum  of  Peru  has  become  the  very  center  of  Peruvian  archaeolog¬ 
ical  studies.  Well  housed  in  a  striking  edifice  of  native  architectural 


THE  BOLiVAR  MONUMENT. 

The  Chamfer  of  Deputies  forms  the  background  to  the  Plaza  Bolivar. 


style,  this  collection  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  assemblage  of 
ancient  Peruvian  art  in  the  world.  Pottery,  textiles,  gold  and  silver 
and  copper,  stone,  bone,  and  wood  objects  are  scientifically  presented 
in  its  cases,  displaying  before  the  visitor  the  whole  vast  range  of 
Peruvian  archaeology.  Likewise,  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos,  whose  director  is  the  widely  known  Ur. 
Julio  C.  Tello,  a  native  of  Huarochiri  and  holder  of  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  European  universities,  there  is  another  very  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  objects.  Dr.  Tello’s  work  in  many  parts  of  Peru, 
and  especially  in  the  Nepena  Valley  north  of  Lima  and  in  the  north- 
central  highlands,*  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  reverse  some  of  the  ideas 

>  See  Archaeological  lliacoitrieii  in  Cuzco,  by  Luis  E.  Viilcurcel,  Bi'li.etin  of  the  Pan  .\ineriean  Union, 
July  im. 

•  See  article  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Ixtthrop  in  the  Novemiter  i.ssue  of  the  Bi  lletin',  especially  pages  8I2-81.'>. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

This  sightly  new  building  preserves  the  architectural  traditions  ol  Spain  and  of  colonial  I’erii.  The 
director  of  the  school  is  the  famous  artist,  Jos6  Sabogal. 

previously  held  regarding  the  sequence  of  cultures  in  pre-Spanish 
Peru. 

Nor  is  the  pre-Spanish  period  alone  represented  in  the  museums  of 
Lima.  Far  from  it.  In  addition  to  the  National  Museum  of  History 
in  the  E.xposition  Palace,  rich  in  collections  that  throw  light  on  all 
aspects  of  the  colonial  and  modern  periods,  there  is  the  lovely  Museo 
PoHvar,  a  spacious  late  18th  (Vntury  mansion  at  Magdalena  la 
Vieja  where  the  great  Liberator  once  dwelt,  and  where  are  now  con¬ 
served  many  stirring  vestiges  of  his  day.  Moreover,  almost  the 
entire  city  of  Lima  is,  as  it  were,  a  museum  of  the  colonial  period,  for 
it  abounds  in  churches,  private  houses  and  public  buildings  which 
contain  innumerable  beautiful  and  interesting  things.  For  him  who 
has  time  to  do  so — and  a  strong  grasp  on  the  Spanish  language^ — 
the  best  way  to  understand  the  i-olonial  period  of  Lima  is  to  go  about 
the  city  with  the  Tradiciones  PeniatiaK  of  Palma,  and  with  the  more 
recent  works  of  Sefiores  Riva-Agiiero  and  Benvenutto  Murieta  and 
Jose  Galvez  in  hand.® 

If,  however,  it  is  the  general  picture  of  Lima  rather  than  its  details 
that  interests  one,  it  is  better  to  take  to  the  air.  Flying  is  today  a 
commonplace  in  Peru  and  is  much  more  a  part  of  the  contemporary 
scheme  of  things  than,  relatively  speaking,  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

’See:  Pedro  M.  Benvenutto  Murieta,  "Quincr  plazuelat,  una  alamtda  g  «n  calltjon"  (Lima,  1932); 
Josi  de  la  Riva-Agiiero,  “ Alimanzat"  (Lima,  1932);  and  Jos6  G&lvez,  “  t’no  Lima  qut  st  pa"  (Lima,  1921). 
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Tlie  two  magnificent  air-photographs  herewith  were  made  by  the  Ship- 
pee-Johnson  Peruvian  Expedition,  and  they  give  an  accurate  idea, 
the  one  of  the  older  central  part  of  Lima,  the  other  of  its  newer  quarters 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  seen  in  the  background. 

Lima  is  a  continuously  growing  metropolis,  a  city  which  draws  much 
of  its  strength  and  inspiration  from  the  past,  and  which  directs  them 
toward  the  future.  Variations  on  the  surface  of  Limenan  life  do  not 
imply  a  change  in  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  people. 
Now,  as  always,  they  are  highly  intelligent,  profoundly  kind  to  friends 
whether  Peruvian  or  foreign,  and  (‘arnestly  devoted  to  the  progress 
of  their  city  and  of  their  country.  Lima  is  not  a  city  which  one  can 
know  well  in  a  moment;  such  knowledge  is  the  product  of  a  long  and 
observant  residence.  He  who  comes  to  know  the  inward  as  well  as 
the  outward  aspects  of  the  ancient  city  cannot  fail  to  love  her,  and 
so  loving  her  he  will  now,  on  her  fourth  centennial,  wish  her  long  life 
and  increasing  welfare. 


SECRETARY  HULL 
ON  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  held  in  December,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  field  of  activity  open  to  the  Union  and  to  the 
Pan  American  movement.  Secretary  Hull’s  remarks  were  as  follows; 

“The  Pan  American  organization  has  accomplished  much  during 
its  historic  existence.  Much  more,  I  think,  remains  for  it  to  accom¬ 
plish.  It  has  taken  long  steps  in  the  direction  of  serving  the  inter¬ 
ests-  the  variety  of  interests — of  our  21  American  nations.  I  hope 
that  we,  who  constitute  this  Board  here,  may  not  lose  a  single  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover  and  initiate  every  step  within  the  function  of  our 
organization  that  may  he  calculated  to  set  a  constructive  example 
in  this  time  of  confusion  of  thought  among  peoples  and  nations,  and 
in  this  period  of  depression  through  which  many  are  going,  that  may 
he  appropriate  in  solving  the  difficulties. 

“Many  countries  are  groping  their  way  through  economic  fog  and 
confusion,  grasping  at  wholly  temporary,  superficial,  and  artificial 
methods  and  policies  wdiich  are  giving  them  no  lasting  relief.  I  hope 
that  in  these  circumstances  our  21  nations  may  carry  into  practice 
the  policies  and  the  program  that  were  unanimously  adopted  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  and  that  we  may  set  an  example  to  the  other  nations  in  the 
throes  of  economic  chaos  and  economic  depression,  in  the  hope  that 
instead  of  continuing  further  in  the  direction  of  economic  suicide  they 
will  he  moved  by  our  example  and  forced  to  halt  and  face  back  in  the 
direction  of  that  broad,  liberal,  and  constructive  program  of  economic 
policy  applicable  to  our  nations  and  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  adopted 
by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  This  is  an  opportunity,  I  think,  that  our  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  acting  collectively,  have  in  this  crisis  to  point  tow^ard  the  true 
way  out  of  the  depression  and  economic  chaos. 

“The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  setting  an  example  of  sane, 
economic  progress,  of  international  cooperation,  or  other  purposes 
that  are  mutually  profitable— purposes  that  represent  our  community 
of  interests  in  social, cultural,  and  educational,  and  even  in  some  politi¬ 
cal  respects.  So  we  have  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  advance  along 
so  many  lines,  and  I  hope  and  feel  that  each  of  us  will  give  the  best  that 
is  in  us  as  we  go  along,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  overlook  a  single 
opportunity  for  broad  and  effectiv'e  service,  both  to  this  hemisphere 
and  to  the  other  hemisphere.” 
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SANTOS,  SAO  PAULO.  AND  COFFEE' 

By  William  H.  Ukers,  M.  A. 

Santos  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Sao  Vicente,  200  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Rio  (12  to  15  hours  by  sea)  and  1,008  miles  (three  to  four 
days)  northeast  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  connected  with  Sao  Paulo 
(49  miles)  by  the  British-owTied  Sao  Paulo  Railway  (two  hours’  run; 
10  daily  passenger  trains)  and  by  automobile  highway.  From  New 
York,  the  distance  is  5,005  miles. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  was  at 
Sao  Vicente,  about  six  miles  south  of  Santos,  in  1532.  Sao  Paulo 
succeeded  it  as  the  capital  in  1681.  Santos  then  became  the  seaport. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  All  steamers  go 
alongside  the  quays,  and,  whereas  formerly  the  coffee  had  to  be 
transported  by  carts  from  the  railw^ay  to  the  warehouses  and  then 
again  carried  by  porters  onto  lighters  for  loading  on  vessels  in  mid¬ 
stream,  now  the  railways  run  right  onto  the  docks  and  mechanical 
conveyors  do  the  loading  from  the  dock  warehouses.  These  improve¬ 
ments  were  planned  by  an  American  engineer,  Milnor  Roberts. 

Most  of  the  city  lies  at  sea  level  and  the  climate  is  subtropical. 
Rainfall  is  excessive,  often  exceeding  100  inches  per  annum,  with  a 
10-year  average  of  80  inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  72°  F. ; 
maximum  100,  minimum  40.  The  months  from  December  to  March 
are  warmest  and  wettest,  and  are  somewhat  depressing,  but  the 
weather  is  much  influenced  by  prevailing  winds.  There  are  modem 
sanitation  and  draining  systems  and  fair  hospitals.  .  .  . 

Except  for  its  being  more  healthy,  the  business  part  of  the  town 
shows  little  change  in  recent  years.  The  old,  quaint,  narrow  streets 
and  one-  and  two-storied  houses  still  hold  out  against  modem  encroach¬ 
ments;  though  the  new  coffee  Bolsa  [exchange]  has  led  to  the  demolition 
of  a  number  of  old  timers  and  others  are  slated  to  go  so  as  to  provide 
a  better  setting  for  this  noble  structure. 

The  main  business,  of  course,  is  coffee.  Many  other  products  are 
exported,  but  they  all  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  “magic”  bean.  Most  of  the  sales  are  closed  in  the  street,  almost 
entirely  in  the  principal  street  called  Rua  15  (Quinze)  de  Novembro — 
and  the  word  “fechado”  closes  the  deal.  From  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
men  are  constantly  on  the  move  with  little  trays  of  coffee  samples. 


■  From  “The  Leading  Coffee  Cities  of  Brazil  ”,  by  William  H.  I'kers,  M.  A.,  in  “  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal”,  New  York,  October  1934.  Copyright,  1934,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  Re¬ 
printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 
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The  town  lies  iniinediately  behind  the  docks,  stretching  southward 
to  the  open  sea  and  thence  east  and  west  along  beautiful  white 
beaches  to  the  foot  of  low  hills  forming  a  background  to  the  flat 
line  of  buildings. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  SANTOS 

The  social  life  takes  in  cafes,  cabarets,  gambling  casinos,  and  sports. 
The  Anglo-American  Club  at  Sao  Vicente  is  a  noteworthy  institution. 
Then  there  are  the  Gold  (Mub,  also  at  Sao  Vicente,  and  the  Athletic 
Club,  where  cricket,  tennis,  and  bowls  can  be  indulged  in  as  well  as 
anywhere. 

Most  of  the  coffee  men  live  as  near  the  sea  as  possible.  Splendid 
bathing  may  be  enjoyed.  Tbe  sheltered  nature  of  the  beach  enables 
one  to  take  to  the  water  at  all  times.  At  low  tide,  it  is  possible  to 
motor  for  miles  along  the  beach  at  Santos.  It  is  as  hard  and  smooth 
as  the  proverbial  ballroom  floor. 

Ilha  Porchat  is  a  picturesque  spot  slightly  detached  from  the  main¬ 
land,  where  one  may  indulge  in  an  al  fresco  meal  to  the  strains  of  a 
jazz  band. 

Guaruja,  a  nearby  seaside  resort  with  a  smart  hotel,  is  much 
favored  by  the  coffee  kings,  especially  during  the  winter  season.  It 
has  all  the  engaging  features  of  a  Monte  Carlo  or  Havana  during  the 
season. 

COFFEE  BUILT  SANTOS 

Coffee  built  Santos,  and  keeps  it  growing  at  a  marvelous  rate,  just 
as  cotton  stimulates  the  pi-osperity  of  Houston  and  Galveston,  and 
rubber  adds  to  tbe  wealth  of  Singapore.  Fifty  miles  inland  on  the 
plateau  lies  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest 
coffee-producing  area,  and  from  it  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  the 
green  berries  annually  pour  down  grade  into  Santos  for  shipment  over¬ 
seas.  As  a  result  of  this  strategic  economic  situation  Santos  is  the 
greatest  coffee  port  in  the  world,  shipping  each  year  appro.ximately 
nine  million  sacks  of  132  pounds  each,  and  worth  more  than 
$150,000,000. 

This  is  not  the  only  commercial  record  that  falls  to  Santos.  In  total 
e.xports  it  surpasses  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  so  is  Brazil’s  premier  port  for 
outgoing  trade.  In  sliipments  to  the  United  States  Santos  is  the  first 
port  in  all  South  America.  In  most  years,  the  coffee  taken  by  the 
United  States  from  Santos  runs  close  to  $100,000,000  in  value  and 
about  6,000,000  bags  in  volume. 

The  wharv^es  of  Santos  are  of  concrete,  and  rat-proof.  There  are 
3  miles  of  them.  Along  them  are  more  than  a  score  of  immense 
coffee  warehouses  and  farther  from  the  water  front  are  as  many 
more.  Altogether,  these  storage  places  could  house  more  than  five 
million  bags  of  coffee  at  one  time. 
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Modern  loading  machinery  is  in  use,  and  a  ship,  pausing  at  the 
Santos  wharves  for  24  hours,  can  receive  an  astounding  amount  of 
coffee  in  this  short  period.  A  typical  loading  scene  would  disclose 
five  belt  conveyors,  three  electric  cranes,  and  five  lines  of  laborers 
pouring  continuous  streams  of  burlap  bags  into  a  single  vessel’s  hold. 
Wliile  they  work  their  supplies  are  built  up  by  countless  carts  and 
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wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys — transferring  the 
bulging  sacks  from  distant  warehouses. 

The  docks  can  accommodate  about  50  ocean  steamers  at  one  time. 
The  machinery  is  nearly  all  electrically  driven  and  is  the  most  mod¬ 
em  obtainable.  The  equipment  for  loading  coffee  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  scores  of  great  warehouses,  in 
which  are  neatly  stacked  a  total  of  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  bags 
of  coffee,  the  sacks  are  transported  by  long  trains  of  automobile  trucks 
or  mule  carts  to  the  dock  yards. 
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MKCHANICAL  COFFEE  CONVEYOR,  SANTOS. 


Modern  apparatus  facilitates  handling  Braril’s  chief  ex|M>rt  at  the  docks.  I'pper:  Into  the  receivers, 
located  in  the  streets  outside  the  iron  gratings  which  guard  the  wharves  and  warehouses,  the  bags  of 
coffee  are  dum|>ed.  From  these  manholes,  systems  of  belt  conveyors  lead  up  and  over  the  piers  to  the 
steamers.  Lower;  With  this  loading  machinery,  several  thousand  bags  can  be  delivered  on  a  steamer 
in  an  hour  with  the  service  of  but  a  few  laborers  instead  of  the  large  gangs  of  stevedores  formerly  required. 
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Tliere  the  bags  are  dropped  from  the  trucks  and  carts  through 
manholes  in  the  street,  which  lead  to  a  partly  underground  system 
of  endless  rubber  belts.  \Vlien  a  bag  of  coffee  falls  on  one  of  these 
belts,  it  is  carried  to  another  belt  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  dropped  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  itself, 
without  having  been  handled  by  man  since  leaving  the  wagon  on 
which  it  arrived  at  the  wharves.  Several  thousand  bags  of  coffee  an 
hour  can  thus  be  loaded  on  a  vessel  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  Santos  wharves  are  along  an  estuary  5  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
Santos,  and  in  reaching  them  a  steamer  winds  about,  directing  its 
prow  to  every  point  on  the  compass.  From  the  stream  stretches  the 
plain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  with  miniature  mountains  rising  from 
it  at  intervals. 

The  chief  height  is  Monte  Serrat,  from  the  sides  of  which  several 
years  ago  a  destructive  landslide  came.  This  little  mountain  rises 
virtually  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  a  height  of  700  feet.  The 
peak  affords  a  splendid  view  of  Santos  and  the  sea.  In  recent  years 
a  funicular  railway  has  been  built  up  the  slope  and  an  amusement 
casino  established  near  the  top.  On  the  crest  is  a  famous  shrine  to 
Our  Lady  of  Monte  Serrat,  and  nearby  is  a  wireless  tower. 

SANTOS  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 

The  Bolsa  Official  do  Cafe  of  Santos  is  the  most  impressive  temple 
in  stone  dedicated  to  a  purely  commercial  industry  that  we  know  of. 
Its  interior  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  some  old-world  church,  like 
the  cathedral  at  Milan,  or  even  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome;  only  its  stained 
glass,  its  paintings,  its  main  architectural  features,  its  columns,  inlaid 
marble  floors,  furniture,  and  fixtures  are  distinctly  modem. 

The  president  and  other  officers  sit  on  a  dais  at  one  end.  Around 
the  big  hall  in  two  semicircles  of  high-backed  chairs  are  seated  the 
members,  each  with  his  own  small  round-topped  table  before  him. 
A  meeting  of  the  Bolsa  is  a  dignified  event. 

The  Bolsa  is  probably  one  of  the  best  organized  and  safest  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  in  the  commercial  world.  Sanctioned  in  1914  by 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  finally  effective  in  1917,  its  career  from 
the  start  has  been  remarkably  successful,  especially  in  view  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  previously  existing  so  far  as  future  sales  of  coffee 
were  concerned  in  the  Santos  market. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bolsa  do  Cafe  is  a  stock  corporation  and  the 
Government  of  Sao  Paulo  is  liable  for  40  percent  of  its  liquidating 
commitments.  Every  broker  operating  on  the  exchange  must  be 
licensed  by  the  e.xchange,  and  either  he  or  his  official  representative 
must  be  present  at  all  sessions  of  the  exchange.  No  broker  can 
undertake  biisiness  without  depositing  with  the  exchange  a  bond  in 
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money  or  bonds  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  amounting  to  20  contos 
of  reis, 

Tliis  bond,  or  deposit,  is  liable  for  the  execution  and  liquidation  of 
all  deals  in  which  he  is  interested  or  any  fines  that  may  be  imposed 
against  him.  It  cannot  be  attached  for  any  outside  indebtedness  in 
any  manner,  and,  if  for  any  reason  his  deposit  is  depleted  by  payments 
out  of  the  sum  deposited,  he  must  within  five  days  bring  his  deposit 
up  to  the  original  amount  or  be  suspended.  Further  than  this,  the 
rules  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  a  broker’s  suspension  or  death.  Ids 
bond  is  liable  for  six  months  after  such  suspension  or  <ieath. 
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TRAUI.VO  RINO  OF  THE  COFFEE  EXCHANGE. 


The  trading  room  is  distinguished  by  a  dignified  architectural  style,  in  which  historic  paintings  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  Brazilian  history  and  a  stained-glass  dome  form  the  chief  embellishments.  The  presiaent 
and  other  officers  of  the  exchange  occupy  seats  on  the  dais,  while  members  sit  in  the  high-backed  chairs 
arranged  in  two  semicircles. 


The  association  passes  on  practically  all  matters  relating  to  coffee 
transactions,  gives  official  gradings  on  all  coffee  brought  before  it,  and 
provides  for  all  necessary  arbitrations  covering  differences  that  may 
arise  between  buyers  and  sellers.  One  of  the  unique  regulations  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  coffees  are  tendered  for  redelivery  this  can  be  done 
on  the  delivery  of  the  original  samples  tendered  with  the  seals  as 
originally  received,  unbroken;  if  otlierwise,  they  are  subject  to  regrad¬ 
ing,  with  a  further  chaise. 

A  tax  is  collected  by  the  exchange  on  all  transactions,  which  pro¬ 
vides  revenue  for  the  upkeep  of  the  exchange  and  has  also  been  used 
for  the  new  exchange  building. 


SANTOS,  SAO  PAULO,  AND  COFFEE 
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Margin  requirements  are  large  compared  with  the  New  York  ex¬ 
change,  and  with  the  numerous  safeguards  thrown  around  contracts 
they  are  looked  upon  as  being  extremely  safe.  A  bureau  is  provided 
for  the  liquidation  of  contracts  with  maximum  capital  of  3,000,000 
reis,  in  which  the  government  may  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  40 
percent. 

Brokers  on  the  exchange  are  limited  to  those  of  Brazilian  citizen¬ 
ship,  must  be  21  years  old  and  enjoy  full  civil  rights.  Before  being 
accepted  they  must  have  a  certificate  indorsing  them  given  by  at 
least  three  reputable  commission  or  expert  dealers  in  the  Santos  mar¬ 
ket.  No  one  can  be  a  licensed  broker  who  has  failed  and  has  not 
received  a  clear  discharge  in  bankruptcy  or  whose  business  record 
cannot  stand  the  closest  scrutiny.  No  broker,  when  acting  as  such, 
can  be  a  partner  of  any  mercantile  firm  or  deal  for  his  own  account 
in  either  spot  or  future  coffees. 

Unlike  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  transactions  in  the  streets 
are  not  prohibited — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  in  the  street — but  the  exchange  must  be  notified  of  all  such 
transactions.  Any  broker  who  does  not  appear  at  the  daily  calls  of 
the  exchange,  either  in  person  or  through  one  of  lus  assistants,  is 
liable  to  fine,  and  this  also  applies  for  failure  to  report  any  transac¬ 
tion  to  the  exchange  made  outside  of  the  exchange. 

The  entire  work  of  the  exchange  the  past  few  years  has  been  such 
that  the  stock  commands  a  substantial  premium.  The  market  has 
been  sufficiently  trying  to  test  the  machinery  of  the  Santos  Coffee 
Exchange  to  the  utmost,  and  its  record  during  these  trying  years  is 
one  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

The  lai^e  trading  room  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  dome,  and 
behind  the  platform  are  three  enormous  paintings  of  stirring  scenes  in 
Brazilian  history,  of  such  superior  execution  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  urged  that  they  be  transferred  to  the  nation  and  moved  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are  banquet  halls,  a  restaurant,  and  offices 
for  brokers. 

There  are  some  60  concerns  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  coffee 
business  in  Santos.  They  are  located  on  the  streets  adjacent  to  the 
Bolsa,  particularly  Rua  15  de  Novembro,  Rua  do  Commercio,  Rua 
Santo  Antonio,  and  Rua  Frei  Caspar. 

THE  world’s  greatest  COFFEE  RAILWAY 

From  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  the  49-mile  trip  is  made  over  one  of  the 
costliest  railroads  of  South  America  and  one  that  pays  perhaps  the 
liighest  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  on  its 
way  from  Santos  climbs  the  granite  wall  of  the  Serra  on  one  of  the 
steepest  grades  known  in  railway  construction,  rising  2,500  feet  within 
six  miles.  The  road  is  the  last  word  in  railway  construction.  Being 
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a  jjreat  money  earner,  no  money  is  spared  to  keep  the  roadbed  in 
apple-pie  order.  A  remarkable  series  of  cemented  channels  protects 
the  road  from  landslides  and  freshets.  Every  possible  assault  by 
nature  is  guarded  against.  Even  rocks,  beside  the  double  tracks, 
are  tarred  to  preserve  them  from  the  elements.  The  hillsides  have 
been  reinforced,  water  courses  constructed,  and  model  stations,  power 
houses,  and  employees’  cottages  built  along  the  way.  The  line  fre¬ 
quently  disappears  into  tunnels  blasted  out  of^the  solid  granite. 
Again  it  runs  over  steel  bridges  swung  across  dizzy  heights,  and  these 
too  are  marvels  of  bridge  building.  There  is  a  perfect  system  of 
block  signals. 


APPROACHINO  TUF.  UIOHEST  POINT  ON  THE  “COFFEE”  RAILWAY. 

The  49-inile  railway  connec-ting  Santos  with  Silo  Paulo  is  a  marvel  of  engineerin):  anil  one  of  the  finest 

in  the  world. 


From  the  jiort  the  line  first  traverses  a  lowland  for  some  miles  until 
arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Serra  do  Mar;  here  the  ordinary  locomotive 
is  detached  and  a  cable-gripping  engine  climbs  the  semiperpendicular 
heights  with  three  or  four  cars.  There  are  five  inclines  of  8  per  cent 
gradient,  worked  by  rope  haulage  on  the  endless  rope  system.  After 
reaching  the  station,  Alto  Serra,  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  an  ordinary 
locomotive  draws  the  train  some  miles  farther  into  the  station  at 
Sao  Paulo.  In  1901  a  new  line  was  completed  following  a  slightly 
different  route.  The  first  road  was  constructed  about  1867. 

Once  an  American  railroad  man,  being  shown  over  this  line,  was 
asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  improvements.  “Not  unless  the  ends 
of  the  ties  could  be  carved,  the  rails  set  with  diamonds,  and  gold 
spikes  substituted  for  the  iron  ones,”  he  said. 


SANTOS,  SAO  PAULO,  AND  COFFEE 
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Consider  tlie  position  occupied  by  this  remarkable  railroad.  Nearly 
all  the  traffic  of  a  great  state  has  to  be  transported  down  the 
mountainside  by  means  of  wire  ropes  for  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
The  journey  over  this  part  of  the  climb  of  the  Coastal  Range,  or  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  many  thrills  to  the  stranger 
within  Sao  Paulo’s  gates,  and  for  the  engineer  or  railroad  builder,  it 
offers  a  glimpse  of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.  The  trip  con¬ 
sumes  a  trifle  less  than  two  hours.  The  nonstop  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  express  trains  have  comfortable  Pullmans  with  buffet  service; 
the  regular  trains  carry  dining  cars. 

For  those  who  motor  there  is  an  excellent  motor  highway  between 
Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 

SAO  PAULO:  THE  HEART  OF  COFFEE  LAND 

The  capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  capital  of  coffee  land, 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has  also  been  called  “The  Manchester  of 
Brazil”  and  “The  Chicago  of  Brazil.” 

The  area  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  covers  about  14  square  miles,  and 
its  population  is  1,006,000.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  people  are 
foreigners,  the  Italians  being  greatest  in  number,  followed  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  French,  and  English.  There  is  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  North  Americans,  who  represent  more  than  half  a  hundred 
different  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sao  Paulo’s  streets  are  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  narrow  and 
often  congested  business  throughfares  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
broad  avenues  that  cross  the  city  and  extend  through  the  newer  sub¬ 
urban  sections.  In  the  latter  we  find  such  an  abundance  of  shade 
trees  that  one  is  reminded  of  Washington,  wliile  the  large  number 
of  detached  private  residences  suggests  Denver  or  Buffalo,  where 
such  attractive  construction  ideas  are  proving  more  and  more  popular. 
In  Sao  Paulo,  too,  we  find  types  of  the  chalet,  the  Moorish  Palace,  the 
French  Renaissance,  and  other  features  of  architecture  more  or  less 
modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  Tiet6  River,  passing  through 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  an  extremely  crooked  stream, 
and  numerous  affluents  flowing  through  the  city  in  various  directions 
seem  to  have  influenced  the  early  builders,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
streets  are  crooked  or  winding. 

The  business  heart  of  the  city,  often  referred  to  as  the  Triangle,  is 
served  by  active  streets  locivlly  known  as  ruas.  Thus  Rua  Sao  Bento, 
Rua  Quinze  de  Novembro,  and  Rua  Direita  are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  so-called  “  Triangle  district.”  Overlooking  the  Lai^o 
do  Palacio,  also  in  the  midst  of  business  life,  stands  the  Government 
Palace.  From  this  point  streets  and  avenues  radiate  to  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  In  this  business  area  the  city  blocks  are  not 
so  regular  or  uniform  as  are  the  newer  sections  of  Sao  Paulo.  The 
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8AO  PAULO. 


Sfto  Paulo,  “the  capital  of  coflee  land",  is  a  wealthy  and  cosmopolitan  city  of  more  than  1,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Upper:  From  the  heart  of  the  business  district  the  newer  buildings  reach  skywards.  Lower: 
Surrounding  Anbangabahu  Park  are  many  fine  structures,  of  which  an  office  building,  the  Municipal 
Theater,  and  the  Hotel  Esplanade  are  shown  in  this  view. 
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Avenida  Tiradentes  extends  northward  to  the  Tiete;  from  the  center  of 
the  city  the  Avenida  Rangel  Pestana  opens  a  direct  course  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  passing  one  of  the  leading  markets.  Three  thoroughfares  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  southward — Ruas  Libero  Badero,  Santo  Amaro,  and  Conso- 
la^ao — provide  direct  access  to  the  magnificent  Avenida  Paulista,  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  boulevard  of  the  capital. 

The  numerous  parks  of  the  city  reflect  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  have  been  expended  in  making  them  attractive.  In  many  cases 
artificial  lakes,  natural  streams,  rustic  bridges,  statues,  fine  shade 
trees,  and  blooming  flowers  offer  attractions  to  citizen  and  stranger 
alike. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  city  of  wealth,  individual  as  well  as  official.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  have  made  many  private  fortunes,  and  these 
fortunes  are  reflected  in  the  unusual  number  of  palatial  homes  in  the 
city  proper  and  in  the  suburbs.  No  stranger  can  drive  about  the  city 
without  noticing  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the  diversified 
architectural  talent  that  have  been  called  to  provide  for  Sao  Paulo’s 
wealthy  residents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city’s  public  buildings  are  also  notable, 
and  most  of  the  more  modern  structures  represent  large  expenditures. 
They  are  scattered  through  the  city,  among  the  most  important  being 
the  Government  Palace;  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Finance  and  In¬ 
dustry;  the  executive  residence;  the  Polytechnic,  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools;  the  Municipal  Theater;  Charity  Hospital;  the 
Academy  of  Laws;  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Station,  etc.,  which  rival 
similar  buildings  of  any  great  city. 

One  of  Sao  Paulo’s  most  beautiful  buildings  is  the  Ypiranga  Mu¬ 
seum.  Aside  from  the  museum’s  ethnographical  and  zoological 
features,  the  great  edifice  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  city’s  suburbs 
where  Dom  Pedro  I  proclaimed  Brazil’s  independence  from  Portugal, 
September  7,  1822. 

Club  life,  sports,  and  amusements  absorb  much  of  the  time  of  the 
people  of  Sao  Paulo.  Like  other  lai^e  cities  where  the  strenuous 
duties  of  business  demand  pleasures  and  relaxation,  ample  provisions 
have  been  made  in  this  metropolis  of  southern  Brazil.  The  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  Historical  Society,  with  its  large  membership,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  leading  associations  of  this  nature  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  those  engaged  in  agricultural  production,  many  of  whom 
maintain  handsome  residences  in  Sao  Paulo  in  addition  to  their  plan¬ 
tation  or  fazenda  homes,  the  Sociedade  Paulista,  the  Centro  Agricola, 
or  the  ever-popular  Jockey  Club,  are  the  rendezvous  of  prosperous 
and  well-known  citizens.  There  are  also  numerous  social  clubs,  such 
as  the  International  (the  oldest  of  Sao  Paulo),  the  Sao  Paulo,  the 
Automobile,  the  Athletic,  the  Regatta,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  popular 
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and  in  many  cases  witli  headquarters  reflecting  large  expenditures  in 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  Athletic  Club’s  grounds  stand  on  a  hill 
in  the  suburbs  and  at  certain  seasons  are  alive  with  people  gathered 
to  witness  exciting  cricket  or  other  contests.  The  Regatta  (Tub,  with 
its  attractive  home  within  lo  minutes’  street-car  ride  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  is  especially  popular  with  the  younger  business  men  and 
students,  who  participate  in  rowing,  swimming,  and  other  athletic 
contests. 

Practically  all  of  the  wealthiest  coffee  fazendeiros  have  homes, 
more  or  less  palatial,  in  Sao  Paulo,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Prado 
family,  the  Conde  de  Prate,  Henrique  de  Souza  (^ueiroz.  Bento  de 
Abreu  Sampaio  Vidal,  the  Junqueira  family,  the  Penteado  family, 
Antonio  Jose  Leite,  (iahriel  Riheiro  dos  Santos,  etc. 

Travelers  who  journey  to  Sao  Paulo  by  rail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
traverse  about  800  miles  of  a  semi-interior  agricultural  region.  The 
train  de  lu.xe  on  this  line  is  usually  tiperated  at  night  and  has  e.xcellent 
sleeping  accommodations,  passengers  retiring  in  either  city  and 
arising  next  morning  in  Sao  Paulo  or  Rij)  de  Janeiro,  as  the  case 
may  he. 
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TRAVEL  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


By  Jose  Teuceuo 

Chief,  Division  of  Travel,  Pan  American  Union 

ON  December  1,  the  Pan  American  Union  inaugurated  a  new 
office,  the  Division  of  Travel  in  the  Americas,  with  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  and  extending  the  work  that  the  Union  had  been  doing 
in  the  past  in  tlie  field  of  travel.  The  establishment  of  this  Division 
comes  to  fill  a  very  real  need.  Equipped  as  is  no  other  organization 
with  a  wealth  of  material  and  data  concerning  the  American  Republics, 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  a  favorable  position  to  render  invaluable 
services  to  the  thousands  of  prospective  travelers  who  need  and  seek 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  about  the  New  World  as  a  field 
of  travel. 

Many  observers  agree  that  the  great  tide  of  American  travel  has 
definitely  turned  southwards.  This  fact  is  undeniably  a  consequence 
of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  that  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  gain,  as  well  as  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ships  that  bind  with  strong  ties  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 
The  promotion  of  travel  in  the  Americas  falls  well  within  the  scope 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Having  as  one  of  its  paramount  pur¬ 
poses  the  promotion  of  closer  acquaintance  and  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  New  World,  the  Union  is  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  travel  in  achieving  these  ends. 

Perhaps  no  other  means  lends  itself  so  well  to  awakening  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  tradition,  the  lives,  the 
problems  and  the  ideals  of  neighboring  nations  as  the  interchange  of 
visits  among  their  citizens.  Indeed,  little  elaboration  is  needed  on  this 
point,  as  history  repeatedly  shows  that  prejudices  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  often  arise  from  lack  of  personal  contact  and  acquaintance. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  important  as  they  are,  the 
Pan  American  Union  undertakes  this  new  activity  knowing  full  well 
that  no  other  single  section  of  the  world  offers  more  attractions  to  the 
traveler  than  the  Americas.  A  region  blessed  by  nature  with  unsur¬ 
passed  natural  beauties;  having  within  its  confines  an  unequalled 
range  of  climes  and  altitudes;  offering  a  variety  of  contrasts  that  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  elsewhere;  presenting  a  fascinating  panorama  of 
twenty-one  youthful  and  progressive  nations,  each  developing  and 
growing  within  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  environment  under  the 
combined  influences  of  two  civilizations — such  is  the  American 
world. 
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developments  of  twentieth-centuty  science,  industry,  commerce,  and 
progress. 

To  the  man  from  the  South  the  great  North  American  neighbor  has 
always  been  a  source  of  wonderment.  With  a  vision  of  a  glorious  past 
deep  in  his  mind,  he  can  here  look  into  the  future.  Here  will  he  see  ( 

man’s  ingenuity  at  its  best,  the  conquest  by  man  of  nature  and 
machine,  the  amalgamation  of  many  nationalities  into  a  vigorous 
people,  the  transformation  of  deserts  into  blooming  gardens,  rich  and 
mighty  cities  throbbing  with  an  activity  that  will  make  his  blood 
sui^e  faster,  the  giant  industries  that  he  himself  is  beginning  to  I 

build,  the  great  institutions  after  which  some  of  his  own  have  been  I 

patterned.  j 


The  visitor  from  the  North  will  see  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
ancient  indigenous  civilizations  that  had  achieved  an  amazingly 
high  level  before  the  coming  of  the  European.  He  will  see  the  glory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  colonial  empires  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
work  of  viceroys  and  missionaries.  He  will  see  fortresses,  palaces, 
cathedrals,  and  noble  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
that  have  been  advancing  culture  for  over  300  years.  He  will  see  great 
metropolises,  teeming  with  busy  thousands  who  live  the  fast  tempo  of 
modern  life,  incessantly  growing  and  keeping  abreast  with  the  latest 


TRAVEL  INFORM.VTION  BOOTH  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  new  Travel  Division  is  equipped  to  provide  information  of  all  kinds  for  the  prospective  traveler  to 

Latin  America. 
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THE  LAND  OF  FORESTS  LAKES  AND  VOLCANOES 


TRAVEL  POSTERS  OK  LATIN'  AMERICA. 

Upper  left;  A  natural  phenomenon  and  historical  shrine  in  Colombia.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Pasto  (or 
Ualeras)  Volcano  the  American  forces  under  Bolivar  won  the  battle  of  Bombon;!  on  April  7,  U22.  The 
volcano,  which  lies  near  the  Colombian-Ecuadorean  border,  is  easily  accessible  by  railway.  Upper 
right;  An  Argentine  railway  poster.  The  traveler  may  now  go  in  comfort  to  Lake  Nahuei  Huapi,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  national  park  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the 
Republic.  This  is  one  example  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  induce  Argentine  citizens  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  country.  Lower:  An  invitation  to  visit  the  lake  region  of  Chile.  Southern 
Chile,  sometimes  called  “the  Switzerland  of  America”,  is  increasingly  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
Since  Chile  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  summer  there  while  it  is  winter  in  the  United  States. 
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To  extend  the  knowledfie  of  these  facts,  to  give  all  possible  aid  and 
advice  to  travelers  from  all  sections  of  the  continent,  and  to  furnish 
without  cost  of  any  kind  to  groups  and  individuals  alike  all  the 
information  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  at  its  disposal  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  new  Division. 

To  carry  on  its  work  the  Division  will  keep  in  close  contact  with 
Government  Departments,  travel  agencies,  chambers  of  commerce, 
transportation  companies,  associations,  and  individuals  in  all  the 
republics  of  the  Americas.  The  Division  will  disseminate  useful  data 
through  the  agency  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  through  the  various 
publications  of  the  Union,  and  through  direct,  personal  circularization. 

Having  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  transportation  com¬ 
panies  that  serve  the  Americas  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  the  Division 
starts  its  activities  most  auspiciously.  The  Division  takes  pleasure 
to  offer  its  services  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  and  to  all  who 
may  be  interested  in  travel  in  the  Americas. 

All  requests  should  be  addressed  as  follows:  “Travel  Division,  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.” 


INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


A  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

liy  \y.  A.  (lALI.OWAY 

Chairman  of  the  South  and  Central  American  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  (’ommerce,  and  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
Foreign  Trade  Club 

IN  recent  yeui’s  it  has  become  more  ami  more  apparent  that  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  one  nation  may  affect  all  the  rest, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Naturally  we  can  understand  our  common  and  individual  problems 
better  if  we  know  one  another  better,  and  therefore  the  importance 
of  more  friendly  relations  between  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  younger  business 
men  of  the  United  States.  At  its  annual  convention  held  at  Miami, 
Florida,  last  year,  the  United  States  Junior  C'hamber  of  Commerce 
adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  national  organization  should  under¬ 
take  an  educational  ])rogram  within  the  United  States  aimed  at 
building,  through  her  young  people,  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  cultural,  social  and  economic  background 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
a  well-planned  program  of  activities  which  includes,  among  other 
points,  the  encouragement  of  more  study  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  of  the  history  and  languages  of  Latin  American  countries,  an 
activity  in  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  long  been  engaged. 

The  program  has  been  received  with  interest  by  the  local  Junior 
Chambers  of  Commerce  affiliated  with  the  national  organization  and 
its  importance  as  a  means  of  improving  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  is  fully  appreciated.  The  activity  wdll  be 
carried  forward  by  a  network  of  local  Central  and  South  America 
Relations  Committees  of  Junior  Chamber  member  organizations  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  each  responsible  to  a  regional 
member  of  the  national  committee.  The  members  of  the  national 
committee  are  in  turn  responsible  to  the  national  committee  chairman 
who  will  have  general  supervision  over  the  program  throughout  the 
nation.  The  program  will  immediately  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  national,  state,  and  local  governmental  and  educational 
aiithorities,  and  the  aid  of  interested  civdc  groups  will  be  sought. 
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It  is  really  amazing  that  so  little  attention  is  still  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  importance  of  developing  more  knowledge  of 
Latin  America  among  the  young  people  of  our  country,  although 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years.  Our  high  schools  have  placed  but  little  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  history  of  Latin  America  and  few  textbooks  appropriate 
for  secondary  schools  have  been  written  dealing  e.xclusively  with  the 
subject.  Educators  have  in  general  been  contented  to  use  text¬ 
books  on  World  History  and  on  American  History,  which  include 
some  mention  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  but  have  failed  to  include  special  courses  on  the  history  of  Latin 
America.  This  educational  program  of  the  United  States  Junior 
(''hamber  of  Commerce  has  for  its  main  objective  the  encouragement 
of  sucli  special  courses.  In  a  few  high  schools  and  many  colleges 
and  universities  courses  on  the  history  of  Latin  America  are  offered 
and  in  those  localities  local  member  organizations  will  endeav'or  fur¬ 
ther  to  increase  the  interest  of  students  in  taking  these  courses. 

As  an  aid  toward  emphasizing  Latin  America  in  the  schools,  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  seeking  to  have  tfie 
week  of  April  8-14,  inclusive,  193"),  designated  Pan  American  Week  in 
all  of  the  schools  of  the  nation,  since  April  14  was  five  years  ago  set 
aside  as  Pan  American  Daiy  by  all  the  American  Republics,  follow¬ 
ing  action  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Teachers  in  both  the  grade  and  high  schools  will  be  requested  to 
emphasize  Latin  American  subjects  in  all  classrooms  throughout  the 
week.  The  schools  will  be  asked  to  close  the  week  with  a  pageant 
on  Pan  America  and  so  to  plan  the  pageant  that  students  of  all  ages 
and  grades  may  have  a  part  in  it. 

The  eight-point  program  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  activity  is 
as  follows: 

1 .  Encourage  the  building  up  of  a  comprehensive  library  of  books 
on  Latin  America  for  children  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Encourage  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  to  include  in 
their  curricula  a  course  of  study  on  the  history  of  Latin  America. 

3.  Further  encourage  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Arrange  for  members  of  the  local  Junior  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  sj)eak  on  Latin  America  before  the  liigli  schools  and  civic 
organizations  in  their  respective  cities. 

5.  Encourage  teachers,  parents,  and  young  people  to  travel  in  Latin 
American  countries  so  that  they  may  form  close  ties  through  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Ijatin  American  people. 
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6.  In  those  localities  of  the  United  States  where  outstanding  young 
men  and  young  women  are  rewarded  for  excellence  in  scholarship  or 
public  speaking,  encourage  the  offering  of  an  award  to  include  travel 
in  Latin  American  countries. 

7.  Encourage  more  and  more  favorable  publicity  on  all  subjects 
affecting  inter-American  relations. 

8.  Encourage  thinking  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  on  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Idea.* 

An  old  Spanish  proverb  wisely  states:  “He  who  would  bring  home 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with 
hiju.”  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  increase  the  good¬ 
will  of  Latin  Americans  toward  them,  how  better  can  they  accom¬ 
plish  this  than  through  a  knowledge  and  complete  understanding 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America?  Again,  how  may  they  better  ac¬ 
complish  this  than  through  the  development  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  today,  who  will  guide  the  ])olicies  of  our  nation 
tomorrow. 

That  this  educational  program  will  succeed  is  assured  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  organization  that  is  sponsoring  the  mov'ement.  Organized 
in  1920,  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  grown 
into  an  organization  with  170  Junior  CJiamber  of  Commerce  member 
affiliates  located  in  as  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
It  has  for  its  piir|)ose  the  promotion  of  business  success,  the  teaching 
of  civic  responsibility,  the  expression  of  the  younger  man’s  point  of 
view,  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  action  between  and  among 
local  Junior  (’bambei's  of  Commerce,  the  fostering  of  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  local  Junior  C’hambers  of  Commerce  and  senior 
organizations,  the  organization  of  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  b}' 
those  Cbambei’s  of  C’ommerce  iti  cities  having  no  junior  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  su|)port  for  local  senior  organizations  by  providing  trained 
man  ])ower. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  an  increase  with  the 
passing  of  years  in  both  the  number  of  organizations  affiliating  with 
the  national  organization  and  in  the  number  of  individual  member¬ 
ships  in  local  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

1  Reciprocal  trade  envisattes  the  negotiation  and  carrying  out  of  commercial  agreements  between  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  designed  to  increase  trade  in  such  commwlities  as  are  prwluced  in  some  countries  and  which 
are  complementary  to  products  from  other  nations.— Kiiitor 
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JOSE  CECILIO  DEL  VALLE' 

By  R6mulo  E.  Duh6n 

“  A  zealous  government  says,  I  worked  in  the  year 
which  has  passed;  I  shall  work  more  in  the  year 
which  is  beginning.  The  people  have  confided  their 
destiny  to  me;  I  shall  be  all  things  to  the  people. 
One  tear  less;  one  ear  of  grain  more;  one  new  plant 
which  had  not  been  grown  before,  will  make  my 
highest  felicity.”— Valle. 

The  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  Honduras  is  occupied  by 
Don  Jos4  Cecilio  del  Valle,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Central  America. 

Valle  was  horn  on  November  22,  1780,  in  the  town  of  Choluteca, 
Honduras,  then  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Captaincy  of  Guatemala. 
The  son  of  Don  Jos6  Antonio  Diaz  del  Valle  and  of  Dona  Gertrudis 
Diaz  del  Valle,  he  has  been  described  as  “a  noble  gentleman  descended 
from  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  families  of  the  Province  of 
Guatemala,  members  of  which  had  held  the  cliief  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  offices.” 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Guatemala;  there 
he  studied  Latin  grammar,  and  later  took  courses  in  philosophy  and 
law  in  the  xiniversity,  where  he  passed  with  distinction  a  public 
examination  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  experimental  physics.  He  had 
private  les^ns  in  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  literature,  English, 
Italian,  and  French.  In  December  1794,  he  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  philosophy,  and  in  July  1799,  a  similar  degree  in  secular 
and  canon  law.  In  August  1803  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1805  he  began  his  public  career  in  the  colonial  government; 
fimong  the  offices  he  held  were  those  of  Defensor  de  Obras  Pias,  which 
gave  him  oversight  of  all  charitable  institutions,  and  censor  of  the 
Gaceta  de  Guatemala,  the  latter  in  recognition  of  his  knowledge  of 
literature  and  his  good  judgment.  In  February  1821  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  political  economy  in  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  for  which  he  had  a  textbook  printed  and  distributed  at  his 
own  expense. 

In  1813  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  later,  in  August, 
legal  adviser  to  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  the  Government. 

Both  in  his  practice  of  law  and  in  his  capacity  as  observer  of  the 
trials  arising  from  the  pardon  granted  to  the  instigators  of  the  first 
agitation  in  favor  of  independence,  he  gave  proof  of  his  learning,  his 
diligence,  and  his  zeal,  as  well  as  of  his  tact,  firmness,  and  personal 

‘Translated  from  the  ‘‘Kevista  del  Archivo  y  Biblioteca  Nacionales  de  llonduras."  Tegucigalpa, 
March  1S34. 
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and  political  probity.  Because  of  all  these  qualities  Archbishop 
Rain6n  Casaus  described  him  in  flattering  terms  as  “a  model  of 
Spanish  loyalty.” 

At  that  time,  Valle  had  published  various  works  of  general  interest, 
among  them  one  dealing  with  commerce,  another  on  the  best  method 
of  studying  law,  an  outline  for  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  and  a 
report  on  the  course  of  study  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

On  May  9,  1815,  General  Gabino  Gafnza,  the  Captain  General, 
informed  Valle  of  a  royal  order  of  the  previous  July  31,  whose 
object  was  to  have  him  write  a  study  of  the  disturbances,  as  far  as 
Guatemala  was  concerned,  which  had  made  “the  Americas  pass 
almost  instantly  from  the  delights  of  peace  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
warfare.”  Valle  replied  on  the  28th  that  it  was  “possible  to  present 
general  ideas,  indicate  the  men  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  influence 
or  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  and  make  general  observations, 
without  specifying  concrete  facts  and  records;  but  to  point  out  the 
real  center  of  the  fire  by  giving,  as  the  order  commanded,  the  names 
and  standing  of  the  men  who  might  have  instigated  disturbances  and 
uprisings,  and  to  unravel  the  whole  scheme  of  their  plots — this  it  was 
impossible  to  do  frankly  in  the  countries  where  families,  connections, 
and  relatives  of  the  secret  instigators  and  open  agents  of  the  mischief 
still  lived”,  since  “the  man  who  laid  bare  the  truth  would  inevitably 
have  to  endure  much  suffering.”  But  he  offered  to  write  such  a  study 
if  he  were  transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  as  he  had  requested;  and  if  he 
did  not  merit  the  transfer,  he  would  limit  himself  to  expressing  his 
observations  and  thoughts  orally,  for  he  wished  to  combine  in  this 
manner  personal  security  and  obedience  to  the  royal  service. 

By  this  conduct,  Valle  justified  the  praise  of  Archbishop  Casaus. 
With  respect  to  the  motive  of  this  praise.  Dr.  Ram6n  Rosa  wrote, 
with  justice,  “Valle  was  as  small  for  his  heroic  adherence  to  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  colony  as  he  was  great  for  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  independence  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Republic.” 

After  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  had  been  reestablished  in 
1820,  the  idea  of  independence  received  a  greater  impetus  in  the 
Captaincy  of  Guatemala  through  the  influence  of  the  discussions 
between  two  periodicals,  El  Editor  Constitucional ,  founded  by  Don 
Pedro  Molina,  and  El  Amigo  del  Pais,  founded  by  Don  Jos4  del  Valle. 
The  former  advocated  immediate  independence;  the  latter  held  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe.  The  discussion  grew  in  fervor,  and  the  result 
was  that  on  September  15,  1821,  independence  was  proclaimed  and 
Don  Jos6  del  Valle  drew  up  the  immortal  document  in  which  that 
glorious  event  was  proclaimed.  From  that  day  on,  says  Ram6n 
Rosa,  Valle  “gave  his  undivided  loyalty  to  the  new  order;  his  whole 
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thought  and  labor  were  devoted  to  the  noble  purpose  of  organizing 
the  young  Republic,  on  which  he  lavished  the  wealth  of  his  genius.” 

Valle,  who  became  a  representative  of  Honduras  in  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  energetically  opposed  the  suggested  annexation  of  Guatemala 
to  the  Me.xican  Empire.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  however,  and  after  the  new  political  arrangement  had  been 
made,  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Congress  of  Mexico  as  Deputy 
for  Chiquimulu  and  Tegucigalpa.  The  Congress  recognized  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  second  of  those  Provinces  on  June  10, 1822, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  began  his  duties  on  August  3.  Valle  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Congress  for  his  wide  knowledge,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  independent  ideas.  Such  were  his  ideas,  indeed, 
that  the  Emperor,  Agustin  Iturbide,  had  him  shut  up  in  the  Convent 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

General  Vicente  Filisola,  who  was  the  imperial  governor  of  Central 
America,  wrote  from  Guatemala  to  the  Minister  of  War  a  letter 
dated  September  16  which  contained  this  paragraph; 

“From  the  capital  Deputies  D.  Jos6  del  Valle  and  D.  Juan  de  Dios 
Mayorga  support  this  party  (that  of  independence).  I  think  it  would 
he  highly  advisable  to  attract  Valle  to  the  Government  party  by  giving 
him  a  flattering  position.” 

If  this  letter  had  any  influence  on  Valle’s  fortune,  it  was  not  im¬ 
mediate,  for  his  imprisonment  lasted  until  February  22,  1823.  At 
six  o’clock  that  afternoon  an  official  appeared  from  the  Emperor  and 
gave  him  a  paper  containing  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  post  offered  him  in  recognition  of  his  merits  and  as  reparation 
for  the  wrongs  of  w'hich  he  had  been  a  victim.  Valle  refused  it,  but 
the  Emperor  insisted  on  his  accepting.  The  Empire,  however,  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  the  uprising  of  Casa  Mata,  on  December 
6,  1822.  Valle  acted  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  eminent 
gifts  as  a  statesman,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  again  on  March  25. 
He  said  that  his  only  object  had  been  the  general  welfare,  he  had 
worked  day  and  night,  and  he  would  continue  his  task  in  his  unceasing 
interest  in  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  his  health  was  beginning  to 
fail  and  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  family  pointing  out  the  urgent 
necessity  for  his  return  to  prevent  his  financial  ruin;  moreover,  the 
condition  of  the  Empire  was  critical,  and  perhaps  would  grow  worse 
from  day  to  day,  and  if  he  delayed  his  journey  it  might  become  impos¬ 
sible  to  traverse  the  more  than  400  leagues  w^hich  separated  him  from 
his  family.  The  Emperor  did  not  accept  this  resignation,  as  the 
Minister  was  informed  in  Tacubaya  on  the  26th.  So  Valle  remained 
in  office,  continuing  his  efforts  to  keep  the  impending  revolution  from 
breaking  out  with  physical  violence  and  ending  in  disaster;  thanks  to 
his  efforts  it  terminated  without  bloodshed  or  casualties.  Iturbide 
abdicated  the  croAvn  and  left  the  country. 


Courcmr  of  the  Mioiatry  of  Foreicn  Relatioiis  of  GuatomaU. 


THE  FINAL  PAGE  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 


Early  in  1934  the  original  of  this  document  was  discovered  intact,  in  the  General  Archives  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Government,  where  it  lay  unknown  in  a  bundle  of  historical  papers. 
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After  a  new  Government  had  been  orp:anized  on  March  31,  Valle 
again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  submitted  evidence  proving 
the  illegality  of  the  annexation  of  Guatemala  to  Mexico.  Congress, 
agreeing  with  the  Ministry  of  the  new  Government,  explicitly  recog¬ 
nized  the  rights  of  the  Central  Americans  to  adopt  the  government 
they  thought  best,  and  thus  the  order  of  things  begun  on  January  5, 
1822,  came  to  an  end. 

Valle  returned  to  Guatemala  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
issued  the  decree  of  July  1,  1823,  declaring  the  absolute  independence 
of  Central  America.  On  his  return  trip  he  measured  altitudes,  com¬ 
pared  temperatures,  studied  the  most  notable  varieties  of  plants  in 
the  territory  through  which  he  passed,  visited  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  made 
a  collection  of  seeds  for  later  use,  and  brought  back  pressed  botanical 
specimens  from  different  i)laces.  On  his  arrival  at  the  capital  he 
presented  to  the  Assemhlv  a  portrait  of  Washington  to  be  hung  in  its 
hall. 

Valle  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  took 
office  on  February  5,  1824.  There  he  accomplished  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  and  advanced  sums  to  the  treasury  for  paying  the 
garrison  of  Guatemala  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 

On  March  15,  Don  Manuel  Jose  Arce  was  admitted  into  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Difficulties  soon  arose  between  him  and  Valle 
because  the  latter’s  opinions,  usually  upheld  by  the  third  colleague, 
Don  Tomas  O’Horan,  generally  prevailed.  Arce  resigned,  saying 
that  Valle  had  “the  art  of  exasperating’’;  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  reported  its  findings  on  August  18,  stating  that  the  resig¬ 
nation  should  not  be  accepted.  Arce  insisted,  and  finally  had  his  way. 
On  November  22,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Valle,  with  his  colleagues  Don  Toimis  O’Horan  and  Don  Jos6  Manuel 
de  la  Cerda,  promulgated  it  on  the  same  day,  Valle’s  forty-fourth 
birthday. 

After  elections  for  the  highest  offices  had  been  held,  the  Federal 
Congress  convened  February  25,  1825,  and  proceeded  to  count  the 
ballots.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  majority  should  be 
based  on  the  82  possible  votes  or  on  the  partial  basis  of  the  79  actually 
cast.  Valle  had  obtained  41  votes  for  the  presidency  and  Arce  34. 
If  only  the  votes  cast  were  counted,  Valle  was  elected  by  a  majority. 
But  the  Assembly,  in  which  party  interests  were  strong,  decided  that 
the  election  was  void  and  elected  Arce  President  and  Valle  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  latter  did  not  accept  this  election,  on  good  grounds  hold¬ 
ing  the  proceeding  to  be  illegal. 

Arce’s  presidency  ])roduced  serious  trouble.  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  were  invaded  by  federal  forces,  and  while  civil  war  wrought 
its  havoc,  Valle  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  science,  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  letters,  and  an  active  correspondence  with  his  friends  among  the 
savanks  of  Europe  and  America,  one  of  whom  was  Jeremy  Bentham, 
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the  great  English  philosopher  and  jurist.  During  that  period  Valle 
founded  El  Redactor  General,  a  paper  which,  according  to  the  historian 
Don  Alejandro  Marure,  e.xcelled  all  its  contemporaries. 

Arce’s  administration  finally  fell  on  April  13,  1829,  the  day  when 
General  Francisco  Morazan,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army  which 
upheld  the  law,  entered  Guatemala  in  triumph.  Valle  then  partici¬ 
pated  in  politics  again,  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  without  any 
personal  efforts,  hy  the  prestige  of  his  name  alone,  ran  against  (Jeneral 
Morazan,  whose  popularity  was  immense,  in  the  next  elections  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  Morazan  was  declared  elected. 
With  respect  to  this  election  Don  Manuel  Montiifar  wrote:  “The 
action  of  the  C\mgress  of  1830  wholly  contradicted  that  of  1825  when 
Don  Manuel  Jose  Arce  was  elected.  In  the  earlier  instance,  taking 
as  its  basis  the  votes  which  should  have  been  cast.  Congress  had 
declared  that  there  had  been  no  popular  election  in  favor  of  Valle; 
but  now,  counting  only  the  votes  cast,  the  selfsame  Congress  declared 
that  Morazan  had  won  hy  popular  vote  and  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  act.  This  second  stand  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
Valle  maintained  against  the  constitutionality  of  Arce’s  election.” 

On  March  21,  1833,  the  Federal  Congress  accepted  the  e.xcuses  of 
Don  Jose  Francisco  Barrundia  for  not  taking  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  to  which  he  had  been  named  by  a  decree  of  October 
21,  1832,  and  appointed  Don  Jose  del  Valle  instead.  The  latter  was 
at  the  time  visiting  his  estate.  La  Concepcidn,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  found  his  appointment.  On  April  8  he  e.xcused  him¬ 
self  from  accepting  the  position.  Congress,  on  May  14,  declared  the 
e.xcuse  unfounded,  but  when  he  insisted,  on  June  1,  it  was  finally 
accepted. 

When  the  legal  time  came  for  elections,  Valle  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Republic,  but  destiny  once  more  prevented  him  from  becoming 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  On  February  1 , 1834,  he  was  taken 
ill  on  his  country  estate;  on  the  twenty-second  the  illness  became  so 
grave  that  the  family  left  for  Guatemala  on  the  first  of  March,  taking 
the  patient  on  a  stretcher.  That  morning  they  went  as  far  as  an 
estate  called  El  Jute,  about  three  leagues  away,  the  patient  feeling 
enough  better  to  fill  the  family  with  gratifying  hope;  but  that  night  a 
long  delirium  unexpectedly  set  in  and  he  became  much  worse.  Valle 
began  to  talk  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Mexico  and 
then  expressed  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Central 
America.  “I  shall  repeat  my  resignation  as  often  as  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  said;  “1  want  them  to  say,  Valle  would  have  restored  peace, 
and  not  Valle  couM  not  attain  it.  In  the  last  resort,  I  shall  surround 
myself  with  men  of  learning  from  Europe,  friends  of  mine  whom  I 
shall  invite  hither  to  assure  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  lead  her  out 
of  the  chaos  into  which  she  has  been  precipitated  by  revolutions 
provoked  by  personal  ambition.” 
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The  following  morning  exhaustion  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
twenty-second  returned,  but  less  strongly,  and  the  sick  man  being 
more  tranquil,  the  trip  was  commenced  to  another  hacienda,  the  Corral 
<h  Piedra,  still  about  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital.  But  halfway 
there,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  and 
with  no  other  shelter  than  the  shade  of  his  stretcher,  Valle  surrendered 
his  life.  As  the  last  hour  approached,  he  had  said  to  his  confessor, 
“Father,  I  know'  that  I  am  in  the  last  moments  of  my  e.xistence  and 
I  have  need  of  spiritual  help  to  return  my  soul  to  the  Creator  who  gave 
it  to  me.”  He  died  before  completing  his  fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  a 
wife,  two  sisters,  four  daughters,  and  one  son. 

Valle,  called  by  his  contemporaries  “The  Wise”  because  of  his  not¬ 
able  and  brilliant  w'ritings,  had  the  honor  of  being  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  Bentham, 
in  his  will  dated  May  20,  1832,  ordered  that  rings  with  his  portrait 
and  locks  of  his  hair  be  distributed  among  several  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends,  whom  he  named  in  this  order:  Lafayette;  Jos4  del 
Valle;  M.  Van  der  Weyer,  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Belgians;  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  great  French  economist,  and 
others.  Valle,  on  learning  of  the  death  of  Bentham,  persuaded  the 
Federal  Congress  to  decree  that  its  members  should  observe  a  mourn¬ 
ing  period  of  three  days. 

The  Assemblies  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  decreed  funeral 
honors  to  Valle,  and  voted  that  his  portrait  should  be  hung  in  their 
halls.  Honduras  later  voted  high  honor  to  his  memory. 

As  for  Valle’s  ideas  as  a  statesman,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
agreed  w'ith  Bolivar  on  the  necessity  of  a  union  strong  enough  to 
assure  the  independence  and  the  interest  of  peace  and  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  America.  Valle,  writing  February  23,  1822,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Abbot  of  San  Pedro  used  to  dream,  and  1  too  can  dream”, 
proposed  that  in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  or  in  that  of  Lcdn  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Congress  of  Deputies  of  America  should  be  held  to  consider  the 
solution  of  this  problem:  To  outline  a  plan  to  prevent  any  province  oj 
America  from  being  taken  by  Joreign  invaders  or  from  being  the  victim 
of  internal  divisions.  Once  this  problem  was  solved,  there  was  a  second 
awaiting  solution:  To  form  the  most  efficient  plan  for  elevating  the 
Provinces  of  America  to  the  state  of  wealth  and  power  to  which  they  can 
rise.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  form  “a  great  federation  w'hich 
would  unite  all  the  States  of  America”  and  formulate  “an  economic 
plan  which  would  enrich  them.” 

The  political  and  literary  work  of  Valle  is  not  yet  known  in  its 
entirety;  but  when  it  is,  through  the  publication  of  all  his  writings,  he 
will  be  properly  appreciated,  and  Central  America,  liis  beloved  country, 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  his  noble  teachings. 
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TODAY’S  BUSY  GOLD  MINERS 


By  William  A.  Reid 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

Roll  out,  roll  onward”,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  soul-stirring 
songs  that  eehoed  around  camp-fire  and  along  trail  as  tented 
wagons  bearing  heroic  Forty-niners  moved  slowly  and  laboriously 
westward  across  the  American  plains.  Many  weary  months  and 
sometimes  years  marked  the  overland  transit  to  California  goldfields. 

How'  different  with  today’s  gold-seeking  pioneers!  From  con¬ 
gested  city  streets  to  outposts  of  civilization  the  airplane  is  bearing 
adventurous  spirits  to  many  a  gold-mining  camp  in  the  Americas. 
Not  only  are  men  and  women  reaching  new  mining  El  Dorados 
through  the  air  but  heavy  machinery  is  likewise  being  transported  by 
the  same  means;  such  equipment  is  delivered  in  regions  not  tapped  by 
railroad  or  highway.  Thus,  little  known  and  unknown  solitudes  are 
being  awakened  by  man  and  machine  in  the  renewed  search  for  the 
precious  mineral. 

In  the  field  are  the  big  corporation,  the  adventurer,  the  prospector, 
the  geologist,  the  engineer,  the  poverty  stricken  individual,  all 
searching  for  the  same  product  of  Mother  Earth.  And  in  numerous 
cases  the  reward  is  becoming  more  notable  than  for  years  past.  In 
the  historic  gold  rushes  to  California,  later  to  the  Klondike,  and  still 
later  to  South  Africa,  there  was  a  specific  part  of  the  world  to  which 
the  mining  hordes  were  bound.  Today’s  gold  rush  is  not  to  any 
particular  country,  with  the  possible  e.xception  of  Canada,  but  to 
certain  regions  in  various  nations.  Almost  all  of  the  American 
Republics,  particularly  those  which  possess  vast  areas  of  mineral 
deposits,  are  showing  an  active  interest  in  more  e.xtensive  production 
of  gold.  Even  some  of  the  original  states  of  the  American  Union, 
such  as  Virginia,  for  instance,  are  finding  their  citizens  awaking  to  the 
possibilities  of  gold  washing  or  gold  mining.  Possibly  of  greater 
moment  is  the  recent  announcement  of  the  success  of  the  experiment 
of  obtaining  gold  from  the  water  of  the  ocean.  At  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  a  well-known  corporation  has  extracted  gold  from  sea  water, 
long  known  by  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  other  means  to  contain 
both  gold  and  silver.  “  But,”  says  the  company,  ”  the  first  extraction 
is  not  for  commercial  purposes.”  This  a<lvance,  liowever,  is  note¬ 
worthy. 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  here  to  enter  into  complete  statistics 
of  gold  output  in  the  several  American  Republics,  but  rather  to 


Courtesy  of  the  AmerieaD  Museum  of  Nsturml  History. 


ANCIENT  GOLD  OBJECTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA. 


The  precious  metal  was  utilized  for  an  extensive  variety  of  objects  by  the  artificers  of  long  ago.  Upper: 
Among  interesting  pieces  of  Central  American  gold  work  are  these  frogs  and  lizarde  from  Costa  Rica. 
Center:  Among  the  jewels  found  in  tomira  at  Monte  Alb&n,  Mexico,  were  these  elaborately  fashioned  gold 
riDK  and  pendants.  Ix>wer:  This  herd  of  gold  llamas  from  the  Lake  Titicaca  region  of  South  America  is 
included  in  the  collections  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  These  specimens  were  cast  in 
molds  and  skillfully  soldered  together. 
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present  a  few  of  the  spectacular  features  attached  to  the  recent 
revival  of  gold  mining  in  general  in  these  nations.  Neither  is  space 
available  for  discussing  the  various  methods  of  mining  gold  in  the 
different  countries. 

For  the  past  year  or  so,  the  gold  output  of  the  Americas  has  been 
mounting;  and  the  liigh  prices  paid  for  it  have  spurred  more  men  to 
action.  In  watching  the  progress  of  these  nations  no  field  of  activity 
offers  more  spectacular  interest.  Romance  follows  the  route  of  men 
and  women  who  are  overcoming  obstacles  and  enduring  hardships 
and  dangers  on  trail  and  in  camp.  Some  months  ago,  a  humble 
laborer  in  Venezuela  set  out  from  home  in  search  of  work.  This  man, 
Fuenmayor  by  name,  boated  for  days  on  the  lower  Orinoco  and  up 
the  Chicanin  River.  No  one  needed  Ids  services  and  he  pressed 
onward.  He  became  more  of  a  prospector  than  a  seeker  of  work; 
he  examined  small  streams  and  perhaps  panned  some  of  the  gravel. 
At  any  rate,  tired  and  half  discouraged  he  finally  found  specks  that 
looked  like  gold — they  were  gold,  precious  gold!  For  10  days  Fuen¬ 
mayor  toiled  almost  without  rest;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  two 
thousand  ounces  of  crude  gold!  By  the  mysterious  “grapevine 
telegraph”  other  miners  heard  of  the  discovery  and  began  to  come  to 
the  scene;  in  a  single  W’eek  a  thousand  men  arrived.  And  they  were 
not  disappointed,  for  according  to  information  from  Venezuela,  from 
five  to  six  hundred  ounces  of  yellow  metal  were  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fuenmayor  find. 

Of  course,  when  the  news  reached  the  Venezuelan  authorities  at 
Ciudad  Bolfvar  on  the  Orinoco  they  took  over  the  task  of  maintaining 
order  and  of  further  developing  that  particular  region.  Today,  men 
and  machinery  are  busy  there.  For  years  the  region  watered  by  the 
Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  has  been  an  area  of  mining  operations. 
Among  other  properties,  the  Callao  vein  is  famous  because  of  the 
amount  it  has  yielded  its  exploiters. 

Another  and  equally  suprising  case  is  that  in  the  Province  of  Azuay 
in  Ecuador.  Early  in  1934  the  village  of  Sig-Sig  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  male  population;  they  went  hunting— hunting  for 
gold.  So  scarce  are  men  in  Sig-Sig  that  women  are  reported  to  be 
performing  the  duties  of  police  and  of  the  local  judge.  Statistics,  so 
far  as  available,  are  to  the  effect  that  in  10  months  one  man  has 
secured  enough  gold  to  net  him  an  average  of  50,000  sucres  or  about 
$8,300  a  month.  Other  gold  washers  were  not  so  successful,  but  at 
least  a  certain  percentage  of  them  found  some  return  for  their  labor. 

According  to  E.  J.  Fitzsimmons,  living  at  Banos,  Ecuador,  adven¬ 
turers  are  moving  eastward  along  the  Pastaza  River,  a  stream 
flowing  toward  the  Amazon.  A  lone  prospector,  says  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  can  pan  about  24  ounces  of  gold  a  year  in  the  Pastaza  or 
Napo  River  regions.  This  amount  in  United  States  money  would 
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more  or  less  equal  $800.  Sometimes  an  unusual  deposit  is  discovered. 
In  one  case  a  fortunate  individual  found  on  the  Napo  in  one  day 
sufficient  gold  to  net  him  about  $600. 

From  a  production  of  1,204,000  grams  of  gold  in  1924  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  output  in  Ecuador  to  more  than  2,000,000  grams 
in  1929;  and  based  on  present  activity  the  total  amount  produced  in 
1934  will  doubtless  be  larger  than  during  any  like  period  of  the  past. 

About  a  year  ago  a  corporation  operating  mines  in  Colombia 
decided  to  e.xpand  activities.  Orders  were  placed  in  the  United 


TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  expansion  of  Kold-mining  activities  in  Colombia  necessitated  the  carrying  of  much  material  by  mule 
train  in  the  higher  altitudes. 

States  for  a  quantity  of  steel  sheets.  Ships  delivered  the  order  at 
Puerto  Colombia;  steamers  transported  the  material  up  the  Magdalena 
to  Puerto  Berrio;  railroad  trains  took  it  to  an  inland  station  from 
which  motor  trucks  hauled  it  12  miles  to  Yolombo.  Here  the  sheets 
were  bent  into  pipe  rolls  and  loaded  on  the  backs  of  mules  for  a 
35-milo  journey  to  the  Viborito  mines.  Each  mule  carried  a  load 
of  125  pounds  and  many  trips  were  made.  Once  at  the  mines, 
laborers,  implements,  machinery,  and  electricity  joined  forces  to 
construct  a  mile  of  steel  pipe,  joints  being  welded  by  electricity.  Then 
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tlie  pipe  was  laid.  A  canal  brings  water  from  a  nearby  mountain  to 
tlie  high  end  of  the  pipe  line.  At  the  low  end  a  powerful  stream  of 
water  pours  out  of  the  pipe.  Workmen  direct  this  force  against  gold- 
bearing  gravel  of  the  hills.  It  is  a  battle  of  man  and  water  against 
earth.  And  man  and  water  win !  The  gravel  gives  up  its  particles  of 
gold. 

In  speaking  of  the  gold  output  of  Colombia,  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  said:  “At  the  ])resent  time  Colom¬ 
bia  is  producing  about  30,000  ounces  of  gold  per  month  .  .  .  the 
Government  leases  the  right  to  e.xploit  river  beds  proper  up  to  30 
years;  the  nation  receives  a  royalty  of  7  percent  of  the  metal  ex¬ 
tracted.  Mines  located  in  the  vicinity  of  river  beds  may  usually  be 
leased  from  private  owners  with  a  payment  of  from  10  to  12  percent 
of  the  gross  yield.”  The  same  official  says  that  a  company  entering 
Colombia  should  have  at  least  $50,000  capital.  To  acquire  mines 
already  in  operation  much  more  money  is  needed. 

In  1933,  Colombia’s  gold  production  was  worth  $13,000,000,  based 
on  the  new  value  of  the  mineral. 

One  of  the  outstanding  gold-mining  achievements  of  1934  occurred 
in  Peru.  Those  sponsoring  the  enterprise  decided  to  send  modern 
machinery  to  the  isolated  region  of  Huanacopampa,  where  fabulously 
rich  gold-bearing  gravels  and  ores  had  been  worked  since  before  the 
days  of  Pizarro.  But  how  could  this  be  done?  No  highway,  not  even 
a  wagon  trail,  led  from  Cuzco  or  from  any  other  place  to  the  region. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Pan  American-Grace  Airways  freight¬ 
carrying  facilities  w'ere  provided  on  one  of  the  company’s  planes. 
Imported  machinery  was  sent  500  miles  by  railroad  from  the  port  of 
Mollendo  up  to  the  high  Andean  plateau  and  north  to  Cuzco.  Here 
the  plane  came  into  action.  Although  Huanacopampa  is  only  60 
miles  from  Cuzco  the  mule  pack-train  requires  from  10  to  20  days  to 
cover  the  distance,  and  the  w’eight  a  mule  can  carry  is  limited.  In 
the  first  ten  days  33  cargoes  were  transported  by  plane.  The  flights 
between  Cuzco  and  the  scene  of  operations  necessitated  rising  to  a 
height  of  16,000  feet  over  the  snow-capped  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and 
then  descending  to  12,500  feet,  the  altitude  of  the  proposed  opera¬ 
tions.  The  largest  single  piece  of  machinery  weighed  4,360  pounds, 
and  many  other  pieces  were  almost  as  heavy.  Late  reports  coming 
from  the  scene  of  operations  are  gratifying  to  the  Peruvian  capitalists 
who  are  backing  the  enterprise.  They  are  also  using  the  airplane 
rather  than  the  mule-train  to  transport  the  gold  to  outside  markets. 

\\’liat  country  in  South  America  produced  seven  times  as  much 
gold  in  1933  as  in  1931?  The  answer  is,  Chile,  which  seems  to  be  find¬ 
ing  profitable  work  for  thousands  of  her  former  unemployed  citizens 
by  having  them  hunt  for  this  precious  metal.  Looking  over  the  Cliil- 
ean  mining  statistics  we  note  an  upswing  in  output  of  gold  since  1928. 


<*ourt«y  of  th^  P«n  Amorican-Graro  Airway*(. 

AIKCRAFT  AU)  MINING  OPERATIONS. 

The  problem  of  transporting  735  tons  of  mining  machinery  from  Cuzco  to  the  mine  head  at  Uuanacopampa 
in  the  Andes  was  solved  by  the  use  of  an  airplane.  Upper:  To  carry  the  heavy  material  would  have 
required  7,300  mules.  Lower:  Indian  arrieros  with  their  llamas  are  interested  s^tators  at  the  loading 
operation. 
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In  the  latter  year,  the  monthly  production  was  about  88,700  grains; 
in  1929,  85,640  grams;  in  1932,  98,740  grams;  in  1933,  377,235  grams, 
or  a  total  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  grams  for  the  entire 
year. 

Coquimbo  is  one  of  the  smaller  ports  lying  approximately  mid¬ 
way  along  the  Chilean  coast.  Across  the  bay  from  Coipiimbo  is  the 
village  of  La  Serena;  and  from  there  an  unimproved  trail  extends 
across  the  barren  region  toward  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  On  the 
arid  plain  about  half-way  between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains 
Andacollo  has  existed  since  the  Spanish  explorers  built  a  little  church 
there  in  1668.  These  pioneers  found  some  gold  and  other  minerals 
thereabout,  and  a  town  was  started  which,  however,  never  grew  large. 

But  hard  times  and  unemployment  turned  men’s  minds  toward 
the  precious  minerals  of  northern  Chile. 

The  village  of  Andacollo  is  unknown  to  the  world  in  general.  But 
it  has  become  a  Mecca  for  gold  seekers  and  other  adventurers.  Two 
years  ago  this  sleepy  village  counted  only  800  people  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  interests  were  unimportant.  Today,  more  than  17,000  gold 
diggers,  or  more  properly  speaking  gold  washers,  occupy  Andacollo 
and  the  surrounding  region.  Every  available  house  and  shelter  is  in 
service  and  thousands  of  new  shacks  have  been  hurriedly  constructed 
in  order  to  house  at  least  some  of  the  families  that  are  flocking  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  by  wagon.  A  few  lucky 
owners  of  motor  cars  have  pressed  them  into  service  and  journeyed 
over  sandy  wastes  to  reach  the  gold  fields. 

Andacollo,  Talca  Gulch,  Arraydn  Gulch,  and  El  Toro  Gulch  are 
today  producing  gold  on  an  increasing  scale.  Washing  gold  in  tliis 
Chilean  Klondike  has  brought  men,  women,  and  children  into  action; 
and  the  Government  of  Cliile  is  aiding  the  w'orkers  and  buying  the 
result  of  their  labors.  On  the  average,  a  ton  of  washed  dirt  or  gravel 
yields  half  a  gram  of  gold. 

Wliere  such  lai^e  numbers  of  people  have  so  suddenly  gathered 
almost  every  kind  of  business  is  springing  up.  Rooming  houses, 
shops,  hotels,  food  stores,  and  other  enterprises  are  flourisliing.  The 
Government  is  extending  sanitation  and  public  bathing  facilities  and 
the  famous  Chilean  carabineros  are  there  to  maintain  order.  More 
than  30,000  people  are  reported  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  Chilean 
gold  rush  of  1934. 

Four  years  ago  a  report  on  mining  in  Brazil  said,  among  other  things, 
“Gold  mining  is  in  frank  decadence.”  But  w^onderful  changes  have 
occurred.  Perhaps  never  before  has  the  National  Geographical 
Service  of  Brazil  seen  busier  days.  It  has  been  directed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  all  the  investigations  of  promising  gold  properties  its 
facilities  will  permit.  When  it  is  remembered  that  one  Brazilian 
state  alone,  Minas  Geraes,  has  mined  several  million  grams  of  gold 


Court«Ay  of  Pan  Amertcaii’Grace  Airways. 


A  RECORD  FREIGHT  SHIPMENT. 


The  world’s  largest  air  freight  contract  was  (ulBlled  in  421  round  trips  at  the  rate  of  five  a  day  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour  flying  time  for  each.  Upper:  This  air  view  of  the  Andean  Range  between  Cuzco  and 
Uuanacopampa  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  land  transportation.  Lower:  Twenty-seven  heavy  pieces 
such  as  these  mortars,  weighing  from  4,2S0  to  4,400  pounds,  were  carried  by  a  plane  especially  chartered 
from  the  Pan  American-Orace  Airways. 
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per  year,  or  45,000,000  grains  from  1920-1931,  it  is  only  natural  for 
officials  to  pay  attention  to  the  gold  deposits  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  also.  Accordingly,  the  (leographical  Service  has  its  experts 
in  the  field  in  various  States,  such  as  Para,  Goyaz,  Kio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Bahia,  and  elsewhere. 

With  official  facilities  aiding  individual  and  corporation  alike  and 
with  so  many  prospectors  occupying  mining  claims,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  recent  dispatch  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  says  that  the  richest  gold- 


THE  “CLEAN-TP.” 

Water  is  indispensable  in 
placer  mining. 


CourtMy  of  “Modorn  Mrxioo.** 


bearing  deposits  so  far  known  in  Brazil  were  discovered  in  September 
last.  Basing  estimates  on  ores  already  analyzed,  the  value  of  the 
new  field  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 

Decree  No.  24,193,  recently  promulgated  by  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  regulates  prospecting  for  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  gold  sweepings  and  other  activities  in  connection 
with  mining.  One  provision  requires  new  companies  organizing  for 
gold  land  e.xploitation  to  deposit  with  the  Government  10  per  cent  of 
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their  capital  as  a  guarantee  that  work  will  begin  in  one  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  50,000  people  in  Brazil  are  engaged  in  one  or 
another  form  of  gold  mining. 

Most  of  the  Central  American  Republics  have  long  sent  small 
quantities  of  gold  to  world  markets.  In  the  heart  of  that  region  the 
Rosario  Mines,  near  Tegucigalpa,  are  famous  for  their  output  through 
a  number  of  years.  Today,  however,  a  new  enterprise  is  about  to 
begin  operations  in  Agua  Fria  where,  it  is  believed,  the  mineral  exists 
in  quantity.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  reported  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  which,  of  course,  means  operation  by  both 
man  and  macliine  on  a  large  scale.  In  various  parts  of  Honduras 
natives  are  engaged  in  gold  washing  in  the  streams,  with  some  degree 
of  success.  More  than  320,400  grams  were  produced  in  the  country 
in  1929. 

In  Guatemala,  only  one  important  corporation  has  been  mining 
gold.  Its  operations  are  at  Las  Quebradas,  where  placer  dredging 
has  produced  from  10,000  to  14,000  ounces  of  gold  annually  for  the 
past  few  years.  More  than  1,500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
handled  yearly  to  produce  this  result. 

Nicaraguan  production  of  gold  has  been  rising  in  response  to  higher 
prices.  In  September  last  the  Los  Angeles  mines,  the  most  important 
in  the  country,  were  beginning  to  export  the  crude  metal.  Primitive 
transportation  facilities  are  blamed  for  the  lack  of  larger  gold  output. 
The  annual  amount  produced  in  Nicaragua  reached  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  value  in  the  years  1918  to  1922,  but  declined  until 
higher  gold  prices  caused  renewed  search  for  deposits. 

Costa  Rica,  which  has  long  produced  small  quantities  of  gold, 
showed  an  upward  swing  in  1932.  In  that  year,  the  crude  bars  were 
valued  at  215,828  colones,  or  $47,266.  This  was  71,200  colones  over 
the  previous  year’s  output. 

In  El  Salvador  a  new  gold-mining  impetus  also  is  noticeable.  The 
Secretary  of  Finance  has  recommended  that  a  United  States  corpora¬ 
tion  be  permitted  to  import  free  of  duty  machinery  and  materials 
for  operating  the  Monte  Cristi  mine  in  the  Department  of  Morazfin. 
If  this  privilege  is  granted  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  expect  to 
spend  considerable  money  in  operations  and  thus  give  employment 
to  many  Salvadoreans. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  gold  mining  attracted  the 
early  Spanish  conquerors,  who  came  in  the  wake  of  Columbus.  After 
a  time  the  search  ceased  by  reason  of  richer  finds  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  World.  Says  the  latest  report  of  the  Receiver  General  of  the 
Dominican  Customs:  “The  depression  brought  about  wide-spread 
unemployment  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Hence,  more  people,  both 
men  and  women,  have  turned  to  the  simple  task  of  washing  gold  in 
the  streams.  .  .  .  The  crudest  methods  are  employed ;  no  apparatus 
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is  used,  there  is  no  hydraulic  power — everything  is  done  by  hand.” 
But  in  1933  more  than  $50,000  worth  of  gold  was  obtained  by  these 
primitive  methods. 

Those  of  us  who  have  journeyed  to  the  famous  cities  of  Potosi  in 
Bolivia  and  San  Luis  Potosi  in  Me.xico  have  at  first  wondered  at  the 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  both  regions  they  have 
a  honeycombed  appearance.  Human  beings,  like  burrowing  animals, 
have  left  innumerable  traces  of  attempts  to  dig  into  the  earth. 
.Modern  man,  however,  has  thus  sought  riches  rather  than  protection. 
In  the  past  the  seeker  of  gold  penetrated  into  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  one  method  of  finding  and  extracting  the  precious  ores.  Today, 
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GOLD  DIGGING  IN  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  MEXICO. 

During  four  recent  months,  13,000  tons  of  the  richest  tailings  have  been  taken  from  this  patio  in  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  city. 

man  and  machine  sometimes  begin  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  work 
downwards;  mechanical  shovels  do  the  work  of  hundreds  of  men.  For 
instance,  at  Chuquicamata  in  Chile  mining  operations  are  gradually 
tearing  down  a  mountain;  and  while  copper  is  the  principal  mineral 
sought,  some  gold  is  also  found  by  this  modern  and  gigantic  enterprise. 

Consul  George  P.  Shaw  reports  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  that 
the  value  of  the  gold  output  in  that  region  has  about  trebled  in 
recent  years  and  instead  of  bringing  forty  pesos  per  ounce  is  now  sold 
at  126  pesos  per  ounce.  And  this  official  says  further:  “That  is  the 
reason  the  streets  of  San  Luis  Potosi  are  being  torn  up  and  shipped 
to  the  American  smelter  at  the  edge  of  town  as  quickly  as  possible 
before  something  happens  to  ruin  the  bonanza.”  In  other  words, 
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the  tailings  left  years  ago  are  now  being  dug  up  and  marketed  for 
their  gold  content. 

The  search  for  gold  has  continued  through  the  centuries.  We  need 
no  more  valuable  object  lesson  as  to  the  multitudinous  uses  of  the 
metal  than  to  stroll  through  such  famous  museums  as  that  at  Cairo 
in  Egypt.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  in  Mexico  the  excavations 
at  Monte  Albdn  and  the  magnificent  golden  jewels  discovered  there 
bear  testimony  that  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  World  delighted  in 
costly  ornamentation  just  as  much  as  did  those  who  lived  in  the  Land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Still  another  ancient  people  showed  fondness  for 
golden  articles — the  Incas  and  their  predecessors  of  Peru.  In  Lima’s 
famous  archaeological  museum  there  are  on  display  various  articles 
made  of  gold  reclaimed  from  excavations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  only  the  gold  itself  but  the  minute  and  beautiful  work- 
tnanship  of  those  early  people  cause  us  to  marvel  at  their  skill. 

Scientists  have  estimated  that  about  13  percent  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  carries  one  or  another  class  of  ore  from  which  gold  is  obtained. 
Many  such  areas  have  never  been  brought  into  production  because  of 
their  inaccessibility.  But  modern  peoples  have  banished  that  long 
word  from  their  vocabulary.  Airplanes,  motor  cars,  power  boats  on 
river  courses,  are  penetrating  the  impenetrable.  As  demand  for  gold 
continues  or  increases  no  doubt  Mother  Earth  can  keep  up  the  supply. 
Certain  it  is  that  new  areas  are  responding  to  Man’s  renewed  call; 
and  American  nations  are  doing  their  full  share  in  adding  to  the 
world’s  output  of  crude  gold  ores. 


LAKE  NAHUEL  HUAPl 

High  in  the  Patagonian  Andes  lies  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  the  chief 
jewel  in  the  Southern  National  Park  of  Ai^entina.  This  park 
is  a  monument  to  a  patriotic  explorer,  Francisco  Moreno,  who  in  his 
youth  was  captivated  by  its  charms.  After  the  boundary  controversy 
with  Chile  had  been  settled  in  1902,  the  Argentine  Government 
granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  region  about  the  lake  in  return 
for  his  services  on  the  boundary  commission ;  this  he  handed  back  to 
the  nation  to  be  made  into  a  national  park,  in  the  hope,  since  fulfilled, 
that  the  Government  would  add  other  lands  to  it.  The  park  now 
contains  a  tract  of  over  3,000  square  miles,  set  apart  by  a  decree  of 
April  8,  1922,  for  the  recreation  and  benefit  of  the  Argentine  people. 
Its  area  was  redefined  in  law  no.  12103  of  October  9,  1934,  creating 
the  Bureau  of  National  Parks,  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  bureau  will,  among  other  duties,  “provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  parks  and  their  beauty;  encourage  scientific  and 
historical  investigation;  organize  and  encourage  tours  to  the  parks.” 

The  Patagonian  Andes  are  quite  different  in  aspect  from  the  north¬ 
ern  cordilleras  of  that  mighty  mountain  range,  wliich  form  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier,  dominated  by  rugged  peaks,  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  about  38°  south  latitude  down  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
the  Andes  change  radically  in  cbaracter.  The  cordillera  opens, 
widening  and  dividing  into  parallel  ranges,  and  there  is  a  confusion  of 
peaks,  valleys,  and  chasms  where  rivers  run  sometimes  slowly,  some¬ 
times  torrentially. 

Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  which  in  the  local  Indian  dialect  means  “Lake 
of  the  Tigers”,  covers  308  square  miles  and  its  winding  shore  is  155 
miles  long.  It  extends  from  the  principal  range  of  the  cordillera 
between  lofty  mountains  and  cordons  of  forest-clad  foothills  to  the 
treeless  lowlands  lying  betw’een  the  western  plateaus  of  the  Negro 
River  and  the  cordillera. 

The  lake  is  long  and  narrow,  with  deep  gorges  radiating  from  its 
main  body  in  all  directions.  These  arms  add  greatly  to  the  variety 
of  the  scene,  in  which  w’aters,  forests,  mountains,  and  sky-embracing 
snows  blend  in  a  shimmering  iridescence.  Hills  and  mountains,  shady 
woods  and  steep  cliffs  along  the  shores,  mysterious  islands  emerging 
from  the  gleaming  waters,  and  the  distant  munnur  of  tumultuous 
streams,  all  contribute  to  its  special  chann. 

Visitors  of  many  tastes  will  be  enchanted  by  the  lake  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  geologist  will  find  there  am  o])en  page  of  history, 
where  an  account  of  changes  wrought  during  the  Ice  Age  and  succeed¬ 
ing  periods  may  be  read  at  every  turn.  The  fisherman  will  be  pleased 
to  discover  near  Bariloche,  under  the  direction  of  a  fonner  member  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  a  fish  hatchery 
which  has  populated  the  Patagonian  waters  with  the  fry  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  and  of  rainbow,  German  brown,  and  Eastern  brown  brook 
trout.  The  botanist  will  delight  in  the  exuberant  vegetation,  and 
the  traveler  who  has  come  in  search  of  new  scenic  beauties  can  enrich 
his  store  of  memories  beyond  all  expectation.  Most  travelers  will 
prefer  to  visit  Xahuel  Huapi  during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  the  temperature  is  most  agreeable;  winter  sports,  however,  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular. 

To  the  west  El  Tronador  (The  Thunderer)  rises  above  its  fellow' 
peaks  on  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary,  seeming  to  take  the  region 
under  its  protection.  The  lower  ranges  that  crow'd  about  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  lake  sometimes  bring  their  wooded  slopes  to  the  clear 
water,  sometimes  halt  in  sheer  cliffs  above  it.  Occasional  meadow's 
appear  along  the  shores  of  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  by  the  time 
one  has  reached  its  lower  extremity,  all  vegetation  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Limay  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  speeds  its  translucent 
aquamarine  waters  through  typical  bare  Patagonian  pampas. 

The  chief  settlement  on  the  lake  is  Bariloche,  a  town  barely  30  years 
old,  with  only  3,000  inhabitants,  which  lies  on  the  southern  shore. 
It  is  the  center  for  many  interesting  e.xcursions  by  land  and  by  w'ater; 
these  are  the  chief  attractions  for  the  visitor  who  is  not  a  fisherman, 
for  the  snow-fed  w’aters  are  too  cold  for  bathing,  even  in  summer. 

The  principal  excursion  by  water  is  to  Victoria  Island,  the  largest  in 
the  lake.  From  Bariloche  a  motor-boat  takes  the  traveler  to  Puerto 
Anchorena,  lying  in  a  sheltered  cove  in  the  center  of  the  western  shore, 
a  trip  of  about  tw'o  hours  and  a  half.  On  the  island,  which  is  about 
14  miles  long  and  less  than  4  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  is  to  be  found 
a  wealth  of  flowers  and  trees  almost  tropical  in  their  profusion. 

A  steamer  goes  to  Puerto  Blest,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  western 
fjords.  On  the  way  can  be  seen  the  strange  forms  of  the  surrounding 
heights,  well  described  by  their  names — Hill  of  the  Nuns,  Monk  Rock, 
and  Elephant’s  Head  Hill — and  the  fantastically  beautiful  White 
Cascade,  w'hose  fan-shaped  waters  fall  with  such  force  that  vessels 
cannot  approach  the  spot. 

The  other  fjords,  too,  have  their  own  individual  beauties,  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  Tristeza  Fjord  to  the  placid  charm  of  Huemul,  girt 
by  grove-covered  mountain  slopes. 

By  horseback  trips  may  be  taken  to  neighboring  lakes — Moreno, 
Gutierrez,  Frias,  Mascardi,  and  Traful — and  nearby  heights  scaled. 
From  the  latter  the  vast  panorama  of  Nahuel  Huapi  is  spread  out, 
and  one  carries  away  with  him  an  imperishable  memory  of  clear 
w'aters  framed  by  mountains,  forests,  and  rocky  shores. 

Fom  Puerto  Blest  the  traveller  may  continue  to  Lake  Llanquihue, 
on  the  Chilean  side. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Fourth  ceuteuurtex  of  Quito  and  Lima. — At  the  meetinj;  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  on  Decemher  5,  1934, 
the  Board  adopted  the  followiii"  resolutions  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenaries  of  the  cities  of  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  Lima,  Peru: 

Whereas,  Oh  Dwemln'r  (ith  tluTC  will  be  coinim*iHora(od  the  Fourth  Aiiiiiver- 
sary  of  the  Foiiiuliiig  of  Quito,  a  city  illustrious  in  the  colonial  iH'riod  and  the 
Republic  as  a  center  for  the  cidtivation  of  arts  and  letters,  where,  during;  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  develojH'd  the  democratic  ideas 
culminating  in  the  movement  of  1809,  one  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  emaneipatioii 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves; 

To  associate  itself  with  the  commemoration  of  the  CaMitenary  and  to  express  to 
the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  the  wishes  t»f  the  Governing  Board  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  (^uito. 

The  Director  General  is  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  (Juito. 

Whereas,  On  January  18,  193.'),  there  will  be  celebrated  the  Fourth  Centenary 
of  the  Founding  of  the  City  of  Lima;  and 

Whereas,  This  event  has  special  historic  significance  for  all  America  because 
in  the  founding  of  that  City  are  united  the  history  and  traditions  of  two  great 
civili/ations;  and 

Whereas,  That  event  also  has  an  especial  significance  in  the  development  of 
the  Pan  American  idea  as  it  was  in  the  City  of  Lima  that  the  convocation  for  the 
Congress  of  Panama  of  182ti  was  issued  and  it  was  in  Lima  that  the  inter- American 
Congresses  of  1848,  18fi4,  and  1878  were  celebrated. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  associate  itself  with  the  commemoration  of  the  Centenary  and  to  request 
the  Director  General  to  transmit  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  a  co])y  of  this  resolution 
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and  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima. 

Carnegie  Centenary  Committee .  T\w  Chairiuan  of  the  Board,  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary"  of  State,  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
special  coininittee  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  can  participate  in  the  coinniemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  falls  on  November 
25,  1935.  The  buildinf;  occupied  by  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
made  possible  largely  throiio:h  a  "ift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States 
which  created  the  I’nion  and  who  was  always  deeply  interested  in  Pan 
American  affaii's. 

Report  on  foreign  corporations. — A  report  from  the  Commission  of 
E.xperts  on  Powers  of  Attorney  and  the  Juridical  Personality  of  Foreign 
Corporations  was  also  submitted  to  the  hoard  by  Dr.  Pedro  M. 
Arcaya,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Chairman.  The  other  members  of 
the  commission  are;  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  the  Minister  of  Panama; 
M.  Albert  Blanchet,  the  Minister  of  Haiti;  Mr.  David  E.  Grant,  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  commission  submitted  to 
the  Board  the  following  principle,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governments  for  observation  and  comment,  the 
replies  to  be  returned  on  or  before  February  1,  1935: 

Companies  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States,  and  which  have  their  seat  in  its  territories,  but  which  do  not  have  a 
l>erinanent  establishment,  branch  or  social  representation  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  contracting  States,  shall  Ije  able,  nevertheless,  to  exercise  in  the  territories 
of  such  other  States  any  commercial  activity  which  is  not  contrary  to  their  laws 
and  to  enter  all  appearances  in  the  courts  as  jdaintiffs  or  defendants,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country. 

This  same  commission  is  studying  the  subject  of  uniformity  of 
powers  of  attorney,  and  will  submit  a  report  on  this  at  a  later  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Board. 

Customs  procedure  and  port  Jormalities. — A  commission  of  e.xperts 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  customs  procedure,  port 
formalities,  and  consular  regulations  in  the  Republics  of  the  American 
continent.  The  commission  is  to  be  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Uruguay,  Sefior  Jose  Richling;  the  commercial  attaches  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  in  Washington;  and  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  commission 
was  provided  for  in  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  which  met  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  December  1933  and 
has  been  created  to  study  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  uniformity 
in  the  above-mentioned  subjects. 
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Dominican  Bibliographical  Committee. — By  decree  No.  1089  of 
October  19, 1934,  Lie.  A.  Armando  Rodriguez  was  appointed  president 
and  Lie.  Emilio  Rodriguez  Demorizi  secretary  of  the  Dominican 
National  Cooperating  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  The  other  members  named  in  the  same  decree  are;  Senor 
M.  de  J.  Camarena  Perdomo,  Sehora  Abigail  Mejia  de  Fernandez  and 
Senor  Luis  E.  Alemar.  Senora  de  Fernandez  is  the  first  woman  to 
be  appointed  to  one  of  these  National  Committees. 

Acqui.'iition.s. — The  Library  has  lately  received  a  shipment  of  books 
from  a  new  organization,  the  “Sociedad  Amigos  del  Libro  Rio- 
platense  ”,  whose  main  office  is  B.  Mitre  1 264,  Montevideo.  It  intends 
to  publish  one  book  a  month,  alternately  from  an  Uruguayan  and 
and  Argentine  author.  Later  the  work  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
books  written  in  other  American  countries.  The  volumes  received 
are  Ceniza,  hy  Enrique  Larreta;  La  cruz  de  Ion  caminos,  by  Justino 
Zavala  Muniz;  FJl  viajero  inmoril,  by  Samuel  Eichelbaum;  Los  roman¬ 
ces  chucaros,  by  Fermin  Silva  Valdes;  Alcion,  by  Alberto  Zum  Felde; 
and  Teoria  del  A^ous,  by  Emilio  Oribe. 

A  collection  of  works  of  Rub^n  Dario,  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
volumes,  is  among  the  recent  accpiisitions.  This  comprises  most  of  his 
jiublished  works,  including  the  famous  Canto  a  la  Argentina,  Oda  a 
Mitre,  Poemas  de  jurentxid.  Cantos  de  rida  y  esperanza,  Peregrinaciones, 
Cabezas,  Los  Raros,  El  canto  errante,  and  his  autobiography. 

Several  interesting  and  rare  books,  significant  likewise  for  their 
historical  value,  which  have  been  added  to  the  Library  shelves  during 
the  past  month  include  one  published  in  1809  in  homage  to  Fernando 
VII  of  Spain  by  his  loyal  subjects  of  the  “very  noble  and  loyal  city  of 
Puebla  de  Los  Angeles”  (Me.xico);  a  history  of  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Mexican  independence  movement  by  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamante, 
published  in  Mexico  in  1828,  with  several  interesting  diagrams  and 
maps  show'ing  the  lines  of  battle ;  and  La  Zoologia  de  Colon  y  de  los 
primeros  exploradores  de  Amhica,  by  Juan  Ignacio  de  Armas  (Habana, 
1888)  in  which  the  author  compiled  from  journals  of  the  discoverers 
material  on  American  fauna. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  other  books  recently  received 
in  the  Library: 

llisloria  de  los  presidentes  argenlinos  [por]  Ismael  Bucich  Escobar.  Buenos 
•Aires  (Librerla  y  editorial  “IjA  Facultad”,  Juan  Rolddn  y  cla.]  1934.  623  p., 
1  1.  21  em.  [Ismael  Bucich  Escobar  is  the  author  of  various  descriptive,  historial 
and  biographical  works  on  Argentine  subjects.  In  this,  his  latest,  he  gives  bio¬ 
graphies  of  all  the  presidents  of  Argentina,  from  Rivadavia  to  Justo,  naming  the 
members  of  their  cabinets  and  mentioning  the  main  events  and  important  laws  of 
each  administration.] 
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Lecciones  de  hiatoria  argentina;  ipoca  colonial  (1492-1810)  [por]  Carlos  H. 
Pizzurno. .  .  Burenos  Aires,  F.  Crespillo,  editor  [1934]  588  p.  illus.,  maps.  18H 
cm.  [This  new  textbook  is  a  concise  study  of  the  country  from  the  time  of  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  to  Independence.] 

Regimen  fiscal  de  seguroa;  andlisis  critico  de  cada  una  de  las  disposiciones  legales 
y  reglamentarias  de  cardcter  impositivo  relacionadas  con  los  seguros  [por]  Gotardo 
C.  Pedemonte.  Buenos  Aires  [Talleres  grdficos  I.  Platt]  1933.  2  v.  19)4  cm. 
[The  author  has  written  five  other  works  on  insurance  in  Argentina.  This  book 
discusses  the  legal  que.stions  involved,  especially  in  relation  to  taxation.] 

Anuario  de  la  cooperacion;  obra  del  esfuerzo  solidario  y  constructivo  de  los 
cooperadores  y  organizaciones  cooperativas  del  pafs  [por  el]  Museo  social  argentine, 
Centro  de  estudios  cooperatives.  Buenos  Aires  [Talleres  grdficos  “  La  Bonaerense”] 
1933.  324  p.,  21.  2  plates,  tables.  20  cm.  [The  first  volume  of  an  annual  publica¬ 
tion  to  be  devoted  to  cooperation.  Its  contents  include  the  work  of  the  Centro 
de  estudios  cooi)erativos,  names  and  statistics  of  .Argentine  cooperative  societies 
in  1930-31,  legislation  on  cooperation,  and  .several  addres.ses  on  the  cooperative 
movement.] 

Manual  de  hiatoria  de  Colombia  para  loa  colegioa  y  eacuelaa  de  la  Repiiblica,  por 
Gustavo  Arboleda.  .  .  .  [Cali,  Imprenta  del  departamento,  1934]  1  p.l.,  422  p. 
ports.  22)4  cm.  [A  textbook  of  Colombian  history  from  the  earlie.st  times  up  to 
the  inauguration  of  President  L6pez  in  1934.] 

Vida  de  Don  Juan  Montalvo  [por]  B.  Checa  Drouet  .  .  .  Lima  [Empresa  editora 
“Excelsior”]  1933.415,  [8]  p.  front,  (port.),  pi.  (port.)  18  cm.  [This  new  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Montalvo,  called  by  one  critic,  “the  highest  exponent  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  authorship”,  considers  the  famous  Ecuadorean  writer  from  a  new  viewpoint, 
showing  the  relation  of  his  most  important  works  to  his  life.] 

Midico-aociologie ;  vodou  et  nivroae  [par]  Dr.  J.  C.  Dorsainvil.  Port-au-Prince, 
imprimerie  “La  Presse”,  1931.  175,  [2]  p.  24  cm.  (Bibliotheque  haitienne.) 

[An  interesting  study  of  so  called  Voodooi.sm  and  its  sociological  and  psychological 
influences.  This  work  was  first  published  in  1913.] 

Sfptima  conferencia  internacional  americana.  Memoria  general  y  actuacion  de 
la  delegacion  de  Mexico.  Apindice  B  (1».  parte.  Documentos  ajenos  a  la  dele- 
gacidn  mexicana.  2‘.  parte.  Algunos  juicios  de  prensa.)  Mexico,  Imprenta  de 
la  Secretarla  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1934.  xi,  457  p.  24  cm.  [The  third  and  last 
volume  of  a  report  on  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
and  especially  on  the  work  of  the  Mexican  delegation.  The  Memoria  and  Apin¬ 
dice  A  were  listed  in  the  October  1934  Bulletin.] 

Tosco;  su  historia,  sus  monumentos,  caracteristicas  actuales  y  posibilidades 
turfsticas  [por]  Manuel  Toussaint.  Mexico,  Editorial  “Cultura”,  1931.  244,  [4] 
p.  illus.,  ports.,  col.  plates,  diagrs.  30)^  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de 
hacienda.)  [The  historic  old  town  of  Tasco,  its  beautiful  viceregal  church  of 
Santa  Prisca,  and  other  historic  landmarks  are  fully  descriljed  in  this  splendid 
volume  published  by  the  Ministry  of  finance,  following  the  successful  issue  of 
similar  works.  The  appendix  contains  varied  source  data  for  the  history  of 
Tasco  and  a  bibliography.] 

Coleccion  de  tratadoa  hiatoricos  y  vigentea,  recopilados  por  Oscar  P6rez  Uril>e  y 
Eusebio  A.  Lugo,  bajo  la  direccidn  del  Subsecretario  de  relaciones  exteriores  y 
culto,  D.  Ernesto  Eguscpiiza.  .  .  .  Asuncidn,  Imprenta  nacional,  1934.  v.  I:  736 
p.  24  cm.  Contents:  America.  [This  collection  covers  treaties  of  Paraguay 
with  .American  countries,  from  1811  to  date.  They  are  arranged  by  the  countries 
with  which  the  treaties  are  made.  Indices  indicate  also  the  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  topics  of  the  treaties.] 
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I’wawHf,  San  Martin  ;/  Bolivar,  por  Luis  Alayza  Paz  Sokii'm.  I^iiua,  Lil)ren'a  p 
imprenta  Gil,  S.  A.,  1934.  55.5  p.  plates,  ])ort.s.,  faeisms.  (Doctor 

Alayza  Paz  Soldaii  unites  again,  as  they  were  in  life,  these  three  great  South 
Americans — lloHvar,  San  Martin,  and  Unaniw*^ — the  latter,  |)hysician,  writer, 
Peruvian  national  hero,  and  ancestor  of  the  author.  The  ap|X'ndi.v  contains  copies 
of  the  “  Nuevo  dia  del  Peru”,  of  which  I'nanue  was  editor,  and  numerous  hitherto 
unpublished  documents,  as  welt  as  a  brief  bibliography.] 

Hintoria  ifintitica  de  la  literatura  uruguaya;  plan  del  Senor  ('arlos  Ileyles  apro- 
bado  |X)r  la  Comisidn  naeional  del  eentenario,  18.30-1930.  Montevideo,  Alfredo 
Vila,  editor,  1931.  3  v.  (This  literary  history  consists  of  numerous  lectures 

given  over  the  radio  during  the  centennial  celebration  of  Uruguay  by  specialists 
in  each  field  of  literature.  The  plan  was  organized  by  Carlos  Reyles.  Some  of 
the  greatest  living  Uruguayan  literati  contributed  di.scussions  of  historical,  critical, 
and  bit)grai)hicat  data  relating  to  their  native  literature.] 

(luia  comercial  y  administrativa  de  Caracas  y  departanunto  Lihertador,  1933 
(,ano  1°)  .  .  .  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  Vargas,  1932.  1  p.l.,  280  p.  fold.  map.  (.\ 

new  guide-book  and  directory  of  Caracas,  published  by  Dr.  A.  Gallizio  and  Dr. 
.Scaparone,  which  contains,  besides  an  alphalx^tical  and  an  industrial  directory,  a 
description  of  the  city,  po.stal  laws  and  regulations,  an  outline  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  a  list  of  government  and  diplomatic  officials.] 

Los  oiros  americanos,  by  Nina  I^ee  Weisinger  .  .  .  and  Marjorie  C.  John.s- 
ton.  .  .  .  Illustrated  by  .Vlberto  Cugat.  Garden  City,  New  Yt»rk,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  company,  inc.,  (c.  1934]  xv,  (1],  247  p.  front.,  illus.,  ports.,  maps.  19 
cm.  (Miss  Weisinger  and  Miss  Johnston  pre.sent  herewith  a  new  elementary  Spanish 
text-book  which  contains  interesting  de.scriptive  material  on  the  several  Latin 
American  Republics,  easily  understood  by  the  fir.st-year  student  and  helpful  as 
an  introduction  to  the  customs  and  life  of  Latin  .America.  Numerous  musical 
excerpts,  many  illustrations,  brief  but  instructive  grammar  lessons,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  suggestions  all  help  to  make  it  a  u.seful  textbook.] 

S/ianish  literature  in  Mexican  languages  as  a  source  for  the  study  of  Sixinish 
pronunciation,  by  Delos  Lincoln  (Canfield. . . .  New  York,  Instituto  de  las  Espafias 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  1934.  257  p.  20]2  cm.  (A  new  and  valuable  contribution 

to  Mexican  philology,  showing  the  reciprocal  influences  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
languages  in  Mexic»).  The  twenty-eight  page  bibliography'  includes  references 
on  Indian  languages,  Spanish  and  other  pronunciation,  histories  and  biographies.] 
Ores  and  industry  in  South  America,  by  H.  Foster  Bain  .  .  .  and  Thomas  Thorn¬ 
ton  Read.  .  .  .  Published  for  the  Council  on  foreign  relations.  New  York  and 
London,  Har|)er  &  brothers,  publishers,  1934.  xvi  p.,  1 1.,  381  p.  incl.  front. (map.), 
maps.  (The  preface  states  that  “This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  held  by  the  Minerals  Study  group  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  1931  and  1932.”  It  di.scusses  mines  and  the  mining  industry  in  every  South 
.American  Republic  and  in  the  Guianas.  .A  full  index  and  bibiiograi)hical  foot¬ 
notes  make  it  helpful  in  the  .study  of  this  important  industry.] 

The  following  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  in  the 
library  for  the  first  time: 

Analcs  de  biotipologia,  eugenesia  y  medicina  social;  urgano  ilc  la  Asociacion 
argentina  de  biotipologia,  eugenesia  y  medicina  .social.  Buenos  Aires,  1934. 
.Ano  2,  N"  29,  15  de  seijtiembre  1934.  23  p.  illus.  40x29  cm.  Semi-monthly. 
-Address:  .Alsina  1027,  Buenos  .Aires,  Repiiblica  .Argentina. 

Analcs  diplomaticos  (doctrinas,  conferencias,  tratados,  memorandums,  circu- 
lares,  declaraciones,  discursos,  mensajes,  debates  parlamentarios,  reglamentos. 
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iiotas  y  otros  actos  do  iiitcros  internaeioiial;  priiu'i))aliuciitc  (te  las  ropublioas 
ainericanas).  Huenus  Aires,  1934.  Ano  I,  toino  I.  ago.sto  de  1934.  [40]  j). 

20*2x18  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Daniel  .Antokoletz,  distinguished  Argentine 
pnblici.st.  .\ddress:  Calle  Monroe  2523,  Buenos  .\ires,  Republica  Argentina. 

liolctin  (ic  la  hibliotcca  (Facultad  de  derecho  y  eiencia.s  .sociales,  I'niversidad 
nacional  <le  Buenos  .Aires).  Buenos  .Aires,  1933.  .Ano  I,  N"  4,  abril  1933. 
[122]  p.  27x18  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Enrique  .Arana  (hijo).  .Address:  Facid- 
tad  de  derecho  y  ciencias  .sociales  de  la  I'niversidad  nacional  de  Buenos  .Aires, 
Buenos  .Aires,  Rejjublica  .Argentina. 

BoUtin  mcitsital  del  scininario  de  ciencias  juridicas  y  soci(dcs  (Facidtad  de 
derecho  de  la  I’niversidad  de  Buenos  .Aires).  Buenos  .Aires,  1934.  .Ano  III, 
X®  25,  julio  de  1934.  [150]  p.  25*4x10  cm.  Editor:  Nestor  Cichero.  .Addre.ss: 
Las  Heras  2214,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Bolctin  de  la  Sociedad  argeiilina  de  eserilores.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  .Vno  III, 
X“  0,  1“  de  septiembre  de  1934.  [4]  p.  illus.  (port.)  37x20  cm.  Bimonthly. 
.Address:  Santa  Fe  1243,  Casa  del  teatro,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

.1  Ordem;  orga»)  do  Centro  D.  Vital.  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  1934.  .Anno  XIV  (Nova 
Scrie)  N®  54,  agosto,  1934.  [83]  p.  23x18*4  cm.  Monthly  devote<l  to  general 

subjects.  Editor:  Tristao  de  .Athayde.  .Address:  Praya  15  de  Novembro,  101. 
Caixa  postal  249.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Ret'isla  do  Club  de  engenharia;  orgao  official  do  Club  de  engenharia.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1934.  .Anno  I,  N®  1,  setembro  1934.  01  ji.  illus.,  ports.,  maps  (1 

fold.),  diagrs.  31x22*4  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Dr.  Mauricio  Joppert  da  Silva. 
Eng.  Henrique  de  Novaes,  Eng.  Ernani  da  Motta  Rezende.  .Addre.ss:  .Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  124-120 — 2®  andar. 

Revista  do  De  portamento  nacional  da  prodaqao  animal;  publicayao  oficial  do 
Mini.stcrio  da  agricultura,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934.  .Anno  I,  N®  1,  1934.  84,  ii  p. 

plates  (part  col.)  23x10  cm.  Secretario  da  revista:  Dr.  .Americo  Braga.  .Address: 
Instituto  de  biologia  animal,  .Avenida  Maracami,  222,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 
[With  the  changes  in  the  Ministerio  da  agricultura  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Servifo  de  indiistria  pastoril,  the  Departamento  nacional  da  prodmjao  aiumal 
was  created.  CoiKsecpiently,  the  “Revista  de  zootecida  e  veterinaria”  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  “Revista  do  Departamento  nacional  da  produ^ao  animal’’.] 

Rotary  brasileiro;  publicayao  official  dos  Rotary  Clubs  do  Brasil.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1934.  Anno  VIII,  N®  00,  abril  1934.  92  p.  illus.  28^x21J4  cm. 
Editor:  Lauro  Borba.  Address,  Rua  da  Alfandega,  85 — 4®,  Rio  <le  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Informacion  quincenal  (del  pafs  y  del  extranjero,  Sub-secretarfa  de  comercio) 
.Santiago,  1934.  .Ano  II,  N°  39,  5  de  septiembre  de  1934.  24  p.  tables.  20xl8}'2 
cm.  Semi-monthly.  .Address:  Subsecretaria  de  comercio,  Casilla  13232,  .Santiago 
de  Chile. 

Bolctin  semanal,  Direccion  general  de  e.stadfstica.  Santiago  do  Chile,  1934. 
.Ano  I,  N®  3,  14  de  febrero  de  1934.  Ip.  tables.  29;4xl9cm.  Editor:  Direccion 
general  de  e.stadistica.  .Address:  Teatinos  307,  Casilla  1317,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Asistencia;  organo  oficial  de  la  Injiieficencia  piiblica  en  el  Distrito  Federal. 
Mexico,  1934.  .Ano  I,  N®  2,  septiembre  15  de  1934.  82  p.  illus.,  col.  plate,  ports. 
30x20  cm.  Monthly.  .Addre.ss:  Donceles  mimero  39,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  internacional  de  comercio  y  turismo;  propaganda,  indu.strias,  panameri- 
canismo,  intereses  continentales.  Panama,  1934.  Ano  I,  N®  1,  agosto  1934. 
56  p.  illus.,  tables.  29*2x22*2  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  M.  .A.  Mesfas,  Rl.  Arango 
Valencia.  .Address:  Panama,  R.  P. 

Guarania.  .Asuncidn,  1934,  .Ano  I,  N"  11,  septiembre  20  de  1934.  28  p.  illus. 
28?4x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  J.  Natalicio  Gonzalez.  .Address:  14  de  mayo 
224,  .Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

I.  Mexico 

In  his  message  delivered  before  the  36th  Congress  which  convened 
September  1,  1934,  President  Rodriguez  of  Mexico  summarized  the 
accomplishments  of  his  Government  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  especially  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  the  Six- Year 
Plan  announced  last  January  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  April  1934). 

“Based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Six-Year  Plan  approved  at  Queretaro”,  he  said,  “has  succeeded 
in  moulding  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  Mexico,  wherein 
the  country  will  be  definitely  guided  in  its  institutional  life  on  the 
basis  of  a  nation-wide  peace,  a  conscientious  respect  for  the  rights 
of  its  citizens,  and  a  strict  fulfillment  of  all  those  principles  which 
mean  progress  for  the  Mexican  people  and  which  should  be  developed 
to  their  fullest  extent.  .  .  .  Besides  wholly  completing  the  year’s 
program,  we  have  entirely  emerged  from  the  crisis  which  has  pros¬ 
trated  all  the  world  in  recent  times.” 

FINANCE 

The  report  of  the  Treasurj’,  said  the  President,  was  encouraging. 
Money  in  circulation  had  increased  from  366,103,000  pesos  to  418,- 
300,000,  of  which  100,000,000  were  in  Bank  of  Mexico  notes.  The 
monetary  reserve  had  been  increased  28,300,000  pesos  to  113,500,000. 
The  Bank  of  Mexico  continued  to  strengthen  its  position  as  a  central 
bank ;  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  was  reoi^anized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  January  24,  1934,  wliich  pennitted  the  release  of 
its  frozen  credits;  all  national  credit  institutions  were  united  under 
the  National  Finance  Corporation  (see  Bulletin  for  October  1934). 
While  the  number  of  Mexican  credit  institutions  increased,  branches 
of  three  foreign  banks  were  closed. 

New  capital-tax  laws  were  passed,  and  six  new  taxes  imposed — 
absentee  (see  Bulletin  for  June  1934),  insurance,  sugar,  salt,  petro¬ 
leum-bearing  property,  and  railway  ties.  State  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Government,  however,  were  reduced  20  percent,  and  many 
small  taxes  were  lessened  or  suppressed.  Federal  revenues,  wliich 
had  decreased  steadily  since  1929,  began  to  rise  in  1933;  the  budget 
for  1934  was  22,000,000  pesos  higher  than  that  for  the  preceding 
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year,  yet  in  spite  of  that  fact  revenues  exceeded  estimates.  The 
internal  public  debt  was  reduced  by  73,000,000  pesos,  the  greatest 
amount  written  off  in  any  year  since  the  revolution.  Moreover, 
16,600,000  pesos’  worth  of  bonds  of  various  denominations  were 
amortized.  The  only  bond  issue  floated  during  that  period  w’as  the 
Highway  Loan  for  the  completion  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo-Mexico 
Highway,  of  which  12,000,000  pesos  were  spent  during  the  year. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

The  Department  of  National  Economy  was  particularly  active 
during  the  year.  The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  was  established 
to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  least-favored  classes  of 
society,  and  the  Law  of  Cooperative  Societies  and  its  regulations 
were  issued,  with  the  result  that  in  a  year  more  than  468  cooperative 
societies,  mostly  of  consumers,  were  established.  Both  mining  and 
the  petroleum  industry  increased  production;  in  the  former  the 
output  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  white  arsenic  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy.  The  Office  of  Explorations  was  established  to 
study  the  state  of  these  two  industries,  and  the  mining  reserves  were 
increased  by  1,200,000  hectares.  The  nationalization  of  petroleum¬ 
hearing  subsoil,  as  begun  in  previous  administrations,  was  continued. 
The  oleoduct  monopoly  question  was  solved  by  the  promulgation  of 
a  law  regulating  Article  28  of  the  Constitution. 

Problems  related  to  the  electric  power  called  for  the  rewording  of 
one  paragraph  of  the  constitution;  after  that  had  been  done  the 
revision  of  rates  was  continued,  thus  saving  7,000,000  pesos  annually 
among  more  than  85  percent  of  the  consumers  in  the  Republic.  By  a 
law  issued  December  29,  1933,  the  Chief  Executive  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Federal  Electricity  Commission;  steps  have  also  been 
taken  to  form  cooperative  societies  of  power  consumers. 

Measures  taken  to  attract  tourists  produced  beneficial  results; 
thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  office  in  New  York  and 
other  tourist  agencies,  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  year  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  visited  the  Republic  spent  145,000,000 
pesos. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  before  the  adoption  of  the  Si.x-Year  Plan  was  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  the  National  University,  thus  making  it  an  independent 
organization,  and  endowing  it  w'ith  10,000,000  pesos. 

In  carrj’ing  out  the  Six-Year  Plan,  the  department  increased  the 
number  of  rural  schools  to  8,531  and  established  the  Rural  Education 
Technical  Board.  Two  more  cultural  missions  were  created,  bring¬ 
ing  the  number  now  functioning  to  15.  There  are  now  more  than 
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12,000  Federal  school  teachers,  including  those  in  the  suhiirhan 
districts  of  the  Federal  District.  The  President  also  pointed  out 
progress  in  the  number  and  equipment  of  vocational  schools  and 
those  for  laborers. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  of  Afrriculture  was  completely  reorganized,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Agriculture  created  to  coordinate  agri¬ 
cultural  activities  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Irrigation  Commission  spent  a  total  of  6,34.5,000 
pesos  in  cooperating  with  several  individual  states  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  dams.  More  than  279,000  acres  have  been  put  under  culti¬ 
vation  by  11,200  settlers  in  the  ten  irrigation  districts.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  cooperative  societies,  with  20,000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  1 1  agricultural  associations,  with  360  members,  have  been 
organized. 

In  the  Institute  of  Social  Studies  a  map  was  made  showing  the 
density  and  distribution  of  the  rural  population  throughout  the 
republic,  and  studies  have  been  made  on  the  present  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  settlements,  the  small  land  owner,  and  the  standard  of 
living  and  sanitary  conditions  in  rural  villages. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Progress  on  the  Nuevo  Laredo-Mexico-Acajiulco  Highway  was 
reported,  and  it  was  stated  that  5,000  men  were  emjdoyed  on  that 
road  alone  to  bring  the  unfinished  sections  between  Nuevo  Laredo 
and  Mexico  City  to  speedy  completion. 

Air  transportation  in  the  country  is  jirovided  by  15  companies 
which  cover  a  network  of  9,618  miles,  an  increase  of  2,602  miles 
during  the  past  year.  I.jmding  fields  have  been  improved,  and  55 
of  the  planes  are  entirely  manned  by  native  Mexicans. 

LABOR 

The  Labor  Bureau  has  striven  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  laborers, 
to  promote  labor  unions,  and  to  interpret  as  s^npathetically  as 
possible  the  I^abor  Law.  Labor  legislation  included  the  regulation 
of  employment  agencies,  hygienic  conditions  for  workers,  hazardous 
occupations  for  women  and  minors  (see  Bulletin  for  December 
1934),  and  preventive  measures  against  accidents.  Three  thousand 
two  hundred  thirty-eight  labor  unions,  with  a  total  membership  of 
395,000,  have  been  registered  at  the  bureau. 

AGRARIAN  BUREAU 

As  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem,  the  Agraiian 
Bureau  was  established  by  a  decree  of  December  28,  1933.  After  the 
bureau  had  begun  to  function,  a  new  agrarian  code  was  promulgated 
with  three  special  characteristics:  simplification  of  procedure,  general- 
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ization  of  tlip  afrrarian  law  to  a  frrcater  number  of  people,  and  a  elari- 
fioation  of  the  rijihts  of  the  parties  concerned  (see  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  X’^nion  for  August  1934).  During  the  period  from 
February  20  to  August  31,  1934,  more  than  3,000,000  acres  had  been 
adjudicated. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Public  Health  Office,  in  continuing  its  program,  reorganized 
the  Sanitary  Police  so  as  to  insure  the  control  of  more  than  8,000 
establishments  dealing  with  foodstuffs,  and  created  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Service.  A  law  coordinating  the  sanitary  services  waS 
passed,  as  was  a  new  sanitary  code,  for  which  regulations  are  now 
being  prepared. — B.  X. 


II.  Panama 

Hlennml  message  of  the  President  oj  Panama. — ‘‘A  Government 
which  two  years  ago  was  ‘ruined  and  burdened  by  onerous  obligations’, 
today  is  rendering  efficient  service  to  the  community ;  has  balanced 
its  budget ;  has  reoi^anized  and  put  in  order  its  finances;  has  combated 
fraud  in  the  collection  of  its  revenues;  has  no  deficit;  has  sought  no 
loans;  has  duly  met  all  its  current  obligations;  has  canceled  an  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  its  internal  debt;  has  carried  out  a  modest  program  of 
public  works  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  worker;  has  rendered 
opportune  assistance  to  public  welfare;  has  efficiently  stimulated 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  has  maintained  constitutional 
order  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  and  has  constantly  endeavored  to 
protect  and  safeguard  national  interests.  ”  Thus  President  Harmodio 
Arias  of  Panama  summarized  in  his  biennial  message  to  the  National 
Assembly,  delivered  on  September  1,  1934,  the  achievements  of  his 
administration  since  it  came  into  power  on  October  1,  1932. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  which  was  in  the  throes  of  the 
depression  when  Dr.  Arias  assumed  the  Presidency,  did  not  at  all 
presage  this  record  of  achievement.  With  a  floating  debt  of  three 
million  balboas  and  a  monthly  deficit  of  250,000  balboas  in  the  budget, 
the  Government  had  suspended  the  payment  not  only  of  salaries  but 
also  of  accounts  due  for  merchandise  and  services;  the  hospitals 
supported  by  the  State  could  not  obtain  medicines  or  provisions,  as 
the  credit  which  merchants  could  extend  was  already  exhausted; 
members  of  tbe  diplomatic  service  had  been  notified  that  neither 
salaries  nor  expenses  could  be  paid;  the  National  Bank  did  not  have 
liquid  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  drafts  which  the  Government 
itself  had  issued;  and  the  “rent  strike’’  by  tbe  poorer  classes  had 
initiated  not  only  a  reaction  against  property  rights  but  disorder  and 
chaos,  since  the  strikers  had  assumed  police  powers.  “The  state  of 
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our  finances,”  the  President  said,  ‘‘the  conditions  of  the  country", 
the  social  disturbances  which  seemed  probable,  and  our  absolute  lack 
of  credit,  all  forecast  complete  failure  for  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  help  matters  by  means  of  the  usual  system  of  temporary 
loans,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  serve  to  postpone  the 
solution  of  the  problem.” 

President  Arias  attacked  the  problem  by  putting  into  effect  a 
rehabilitation  plan  based  upon  a  complete  reoi^anization  of  public 
finances.  Unnecessary  positions  were  suppressed  and  salaries  and 
other  e.xpenditures  reduced  and  subjected  to  a  strict  control;  the 
floating  debt  was  consolidated;  overdue  salaries  and  small  accounts 
were  paid;  and  the  national  credit  was  reestablished  by  the  punctual 
payment  of  accounts  with  local  merchants.  Revenues  were  strictly 
collected  and  an  effort  was  made  to  augment  them  by  such  measures 
as  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  on  luxuiy-  goods  (thus  increasing 
the  volume  of  imports),  the  reduction  of  the  liquor  tax  to  avoid 
fraud,  and  a  higher  cigarette  tax. 

The  fiscal  reorganization  was  supplemented  with  a  number  of 
economic  measures.  Agriculture  was  given  special  aid  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  unemployment.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  reorganized;  two  agricultural  settlements,  consisting 
of  over  400  families,  were  established  at  Capira  and  Paja;  and  three 
experimental  farms  to  which  farmers  may  go  for  instruction  set  up 
at  Las  Tablas,  David,  and  Santiago.  Lands  were  acquired  for  small 
farmers  by  purchase  or  as  payment  of  real-estate  taxes  in  arrears,  and 
to  relieve  the  coffee  growers  of  the  Boquete  district  who  were  about  to 
lose  their  farms,  a  plan  was  evolved  by  which  the  National  Bank 
granted  the  growers  loans  for  harvesting  the  crops,  took  charge  of  the 
sale  of  all  the  coffee  produced,  and  paid  off  the  creditors.  Relief  was 
also  given  to  sugarcane  growers  affected  by  the  smaller  amount  of 
cane  purchased  by  the  sugar  mills.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the 
relief  of  the  cattle-raising  industiy^  including  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

To  encourage  small  industries  a  special  import  tax  was  established 
on  such  goods  as  shoes,  hats,  macaroni  and  other  pastes,  corrugated 
sheet  iron,  lotions,  candies,  cheese,  milk,  butter,  prepared  meats,  and 
lard  substitutes.  To  aid  commerce  the  tariff  on  articles  intended  for 
the  tourist  trade  and  on  foreign  liquors  was  reduced  and  the  tax  on 
sales  to  the  Canal  Zone  eliminated.  Also  of  great  importance  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Republic  was  the  agreement  reached  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Arias  and  President  Roosevelt  by  which  the  United  States  agreed 
to  restrict  such  activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  sales  from  the  commis¬ 
saries  to  ships  in  transit  and  the  limiting  of  admission  to  restaurants, 
clubhouses,  and  moving-picture  theaters  in  the  Zone  to  employees  of 
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the  United  States  Government  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and 
tlieir  families. 

The  most  important  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  to  aid 
labor  and  take  care  of  the  unemployed  was  a  public  works  program 
financed  through  an  income  tax  and  savings  on  ordinary  governmental 
expenditures.  Streets  and  public  buildings  w'ere  repaired,  and  school- 
houses,  markets,  roads,  and  bridges  built  in  Col6n,  Panama  City,  and 
the  interior.  Measures  of  a  general  character  taken  as  part  of  the 
economic  reconstruction  plan  included  the  declaration  of  a  partial 
moratorium  to  suspend  foreclosure  sales  in  certain  cases,  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  rate  charged  by  banks  from  8  or  9  percent  to 
(5  percent,  tbe  lowering  of  gas  and  electricity  rates,  loans  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  against  credits  held  by  the  borrower  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  acceptance  by  the  bank  of  its  mortgage  bonds  and  Government 
bonds  in  payment  of  pending  debts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  savings 
baink  with  an  initial  capital  of  l.')0,()00  balboas  which  became  necessary' 
since  the  branches  of  foreign  banks  had  practically  suspended  their 
small  loan  operations. 

President  Arias  believes  that  the  country  is  now'  entering  a  period 
of  recovery  which  will  be  slow'  and  modest  in  proportions  but 
nevertheless  effective.  His  optimism  and  confidence  in  the  future  is, 
however,  tempered  with  admonitions  against  deviation  from  the 
regime  of  strict  economy  w'hich  has  been  begun  and  against  Utopian 
schemes  w'hich  can  never  be  executed.  “We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,”  he  said,  “that  even  though  something  has  been  accomplished 
there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  Together  with  this  hopeful  and 
promising  picture  of  a  less  dificult  future  there  comes  to  mind  the 
spectacle  of  many  w'orkers  still  unemployed,  of  unfortunate  persons 
w'ho  try  with  dignity  to  hide  their  misfortunes,  of  many  children  w'ho 
have  no  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  of  public  and  private  em¬ 
ployees  receiving  a  mere  pittance,  of  our  evident  backw'ardness  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  of  many  other  problems  involving 
buman  solidarity  or  social  w'elfare.” — G.  A.  S. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL  OF  CHILE 

On  October  24,  1934,  reports  Hon.  Edw'ard  H.  Dow',  consul  general 
of  the  United  States  in  Santiago,  the  Chilean  Government  issued  a 
decree  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Economic  Council,  an 
organization  w'hich  is  to  coordinate  the  initiatives  and  procedures  of 
the  E.xecutive  Government  in  their  relations  w'itli  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  activities.  A  main  purpose  sought  is  the  strengthening  of  pro¬ 
ductive  sources  of  w  ealth  by  means  of  taking  adequate  advantage  of 
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the  present  situation  of  Chile.  The  organization  will  be  formed  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Commerce,  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Labor.  There  will  be  an 
advisory  commission  which  will  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  new  C’ouncil  will  have  the  advice  of  a  committee  composed  of 
the  following  officials:  the  Superintendent  of  Banks;  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  Corporations  and  Stock  Exchanges;  Presidents  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Chile,  of  the  Institute  of  Mortgage  Credit,  of  the 
National  Savings  Bank;  the  Director  of  the  Nitrate  and  Iodine  Sales 
Corporation;  Director  of  State  Railways,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  This  advisory 
committee  will  also  include  ten  representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
Industry  and  Commerce. 

With  resi)ect  to  this  last  group  of  ten  pei-sons,  these  have  been 
selected  to  represent  the  following  organizations,  respectively:  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Agiiculture;  southern  agricultural  associations; 
Association  for  the  Development  of  Industry;  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  C'hile  at  Saiitiago;  the  Central  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Valparaiso;  National  Mining  Association;  Chilean  Retailers  Cham¬ 
ber  of  C'ommerce;  Secretariat  of  Retail  Commerce;  Transportation 
Association;  and  Employers  Union  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of 
(’bile. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  IN  GUATEMALA 

An  agricultural  credit  department  has  been  established  in  the 
Central  Bank  of  (luatemala  which  is  to  grant  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery;  for 
clearing  land  for  cultivation;  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
agricultural  works;  and  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of  coffee,  bananas,  sugarcane,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  beans, 
cacao,  cotton,  and  ramie.  The  new  department  is  also  authorized 
to  establish  and  manage  warehouses  for  agricultural  products,  and 
make  loans  to  sheep  and  cattle  raisers.  The  loans  will  be  made  in 
open  account,  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  6  j)ercent  per  annum,  and 
the  loan  periods  will  range  from  6  months  to  a  maximum  of  one  year 
in  the  case  of  loans  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  rice,  beans, 
and  bananas,  and  5  years  in  the  case  of  other  crops. 


NECROLOGY 


Emiliano  (lOXZAi.KZ  Navero. — A  former  President  of  Paraguay, 
Emiliano  Gonzalez  Navero,  died  on  October  18,  1934,  in  his  74th 
year.  Senor  Gonzalez  liad  not  only  been  prominent  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  he  hel])ed  to  found,  but  also  held  many  government 
positions.  Before  beginning  his  political  career,  he  had  been  judge 
of  the  lower  coui’ts  and  later  a  member  of  the  Superior  Tribunal  of 
Justice.  In  1895  his  political  career  was  begun  with  his  election  as 
stmator;  ten  yeai’s  later  he  became  Minister  of  Finance.  In  1905  also 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  becoming  President 
in  1908  to  complete  the  une.xpired  term  of  his  predecessor.  He  served 
again,  as  Provisional  President,  for  several  months  in  1912.  Before 
retiring  to  private  life  some  yeai’s  ago,  he  had  served  another  term  as 
senator,  followed  by  a  i)eriod  in  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  held  the 
])ortfolio  of  War  and  the  Navy. 

Du.  Martin  F.  Sosa.-  -After  an  operation  in  a  New  York  hospital 
Dr.  Martin  Felipe  Sosa,  Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  died  on  October  20,  1934.  Appointed  by  Dr.  Harmodio 
Arias  soon  after  he  assumed  the  Presidency  on  October  1,  1932,  Dr. 
Martin  F.  Sosa  had  dischai^ed  his  difficult  post  in  a  manner  which 
compelled  recognition  from  the  whole  country.  “It  is  seldom  that 
people  are  so  unanimous,”  said  the  Star  and  Herald  of  Panama,  “as 
were  Panamanians  yesterday  in  regretting  the  untimely  passing  of 
the  young  man  who  was  considered  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Arias 
Administration  and  who  in  two  years  foiled  from  a  position  of  virtual 
political  obscurity  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  government  of  the  Republic.”  In  recognition  of  his  services  the 
National  Government  issued  an  executive  resolution  regretting  the 
])assing  of  this  highly  esteemed  official,  recommending  his  civic 
virtues  to  future  generations,  and  ordering  that  the  national  flag  be 
hoisted  at  half  mast  over  all  public  buildings  throughout  the  Republic. 
Official,  political,  and  social  institutions  joined  in  the  general  expres¬ 
sions  of  mourning.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Sosa  was  thirty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Columbia  Universities 
and  before  returning  to  Panama  had  been  associated  with  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

VfcTOR  Mercante. — One  of  the  Argentine  delegates  to  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Education  which  met  at  Santiago, 
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Chile,  in  September  1934,  Senor  Victor  Mercante,  died  suddenly  on 
September  20,  1934,  while  crossing:  the  Andes  on  his  way  home  from 
the  meetings.  Senor  Mercante  had  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  and  psychologist  not  only  throughout  the  Americas,  but  also  in 
Europe.  His  abilities  had  been  recognized  in  his  own  country,  where 
he  had  held  such  high  educational  positions  as  Director  General  of 
Instruction,  dean  of  the  School  of  bMucational  Sciences  (which  he 
founded)  in  the  University  of  La  Plata,  director  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  For  nearly’  30 
years  he  had  been  publishing  studies  in  education  and  psychology 
which  won  him  fame  and  honor.  His  unexpected  death  at  the  age 
of  04  is  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  education. 


